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ABSTRACT 

This meeting was designed to serve as an up-to*date 
learning resource for those involved in library education and as a 
centralized medium for the demonstration of projects and activities. 
Included in the report are discussions on (1) Principles of Adult 
Education Programming, (2) Needs Assessment Techniques, (3) Designing 
Education Plans for Training, (4) A Hodel Program of Continuing 
Education for Staff Development for Academic Librarians, (5) 
Non-traditional Educational Techniques, (6) Development of 

Instructional- Hodules, (7) How to Plan an d-Conduct- Continuing 

Education- Workshops and^ Xnsti tut es>~ (8 )- Initiart-ing ^t-St^t^tel^ide- ~ 

Program, and (9) The Knowledge Broker. Closing statements by the 
1975-1976 president of CLENE are included as well as the address of 
the incoming president. Appendices include a list of participants in 
this meeting and the CLENE fact sheet which lists goals and 
objectives of the organization. (AP) 
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plementing the sessions. The members of this group were: Ruth J. Patrick, 
Chairperson, Patricia Broderick, Frank Birmingham, Muriel Fuller and Travis Tyer. 
The Task Force chose two specific objectives on which to concentrate: 1) up- 
dating and skills for ourselves; 2) directions for CLENE. 

1 As of July, 1976, member states are: Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 

Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
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Constituency of the second Assembly 

The one hundred and twenty-eight participants, from 38 states, came 
together to the second Assembly as a working group under the auspices of 
CLENE, but they represented many other groups. By type of organization, the 
four largest groups were: Library education programs (33); Academic libraries 
(21); State library agencies (21); Public or other libraries (20). By type 
of position In organization, the four largest categories were: Directors (43); 
Professors (20); Consultants (12); Assistant Directors (12). 

The Purpose of the CLENE Assemblies 

The CLENE Assemblies serve a number of Important purposes. They serve 
as a forum to Identify current problems and Issues In library. Information, 
and media continuing education ~ Issues to which. CLENE-_should _ give par tlcular„ 
attention and take action, and Issues of concern for the whole profession. 
They serve as an up-to-date learning resource for all those Involved In con- 
tinuing education. Through the Continuing Education Fair, they serve as a 
centralized medium for demonstration of projects and activities. They serve 
the very vital fuhctlon of making It possible for members of many different 
groups concerned with continuing education to meet, dialogue with each other, 
and learn of current developments. 

Of particular importance, the Assemblies have the Ingredients of a force 
that not only can discuss, but can adopt feasible recommendations. These can 
be forwarded to the Board of Directors of CLENE for implementation and can be 
brought to the attention of the whole profession for consideration and action. 

4 Elizabeth W. Stone 
Executive Director 
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INTRODUCTION 



With this second Assembly, the "ad-hoc" CLENE organization which 
had explored the question, "Do we need an organization?" now began to 
search for answers to questions like, "What shall our organization do to 
serve the continuing educators in the field? What are the essential skills 
required for our task? Are the programs and projects CLENE has begun really 
doing the job?" 

CLENE has a continuing concern for direct contact with the individual 
member who is engaged in planning, conducting, and evaluating continuing 
education events. The first session of this second Assembly consists of a 
report to the membership by President Nettie Taylor on CLENE activities 
and services over the past six months, together with a report of the concerns 
questions, and suggestions of the membership. 

The major program segments .concern, how. those of. us who are engaged 

in continuing education shall define our tole, and how we go about the 
business of defining continuing education needs and developing appropriate 
ways to meet those needs. Dr. Alan Knox of the University of Illinois, a 
long-time participant and analyst of continuing professional education, 
proposes the concept of "knowledge broker" as an appropriate model for those 
engaged in developing continuing education services to the library and infor- 
mation science profession. His analysis of the component dimensions of this 
role will prove helpful to anyone engaged in a self-critical assessment of 
what he or she is doing in continuing education. 

Jim Sucy, manager of Education Market Services of Kodak ("a small 
photographic company in Rochester, N.Y."), presents an analysis of the 
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essential steps in developing continuing education programs and products 
to meet definite training needs. He helpfully distinguishes between those 
needs which can be met by training and those needs which require management 
or organizational change. 

The long, carefully thought out process which occurs prior to a 
specific program format or educational product is called "Performance 
Analysis and Instructional Design". Mr. Sucy stresses that we analyze what - 
the individual needs to know and what skills he must acquire to perform 
on the job, before we plan specific programs, speakers, tape shows, or 
products. A careful study of this industry-based process apllied to at 
least one educator's planning process has convinced him that his own 
educational planning often started without asking the essential questions, 
and often resulted in educational events which, while exciting, did not 
meet t:h¥~real hee^ • 

In keeping with the second A5sembly theme, "Updating and Skills 

for Ourselves: Directions for CLENL", the small workshop reports in these 

proceedings cover specific concerns related to the workings of the continuing 

education broker at several levels: 

Principles Of Adult Education That Should Be Adhered To 
In Continuing Education Programming 

Needs Assessment Techniques Used For A Continuing Education 
Program In Staff Development 

A Model Program Of Continuing Education And Staff Develop- 
ment For Academic Librarians 

Non-Traditional Educational Techniques 

Development of Instructional Modules: Self-Contained 
Learning Packages 
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How To Plan And Conduct Continuing Education Workshops 
And Institutes 

Initiating A Statewide Program For Continuing Education 

The Knowledge Broker 

Clearly, CLENE is beginning to ask hard questions; *Vhat is out- 
standing professional performance and how do we train people for that? How 
are our needs assessment tools working? What kinds of coordination, dupli- 
cation, and resource sharing can we do? How do we train our knowledge 
brokers in evaluation techniques? How is recognition related to evaluation?^' 
Hopefully future CLENE Assemblies will continue this type of searching 
analysis. 

Kieth Wright, Editor 



PROCEEDINGS 
of the 

Second CLENE Assembl}', July 16-17, 1976 
Opening Session at the Palmer Hoxxse, Chicago 

Nettie Taylor : It is ray pleasure to welcome you to the Second CLENE 
Assembly and to review with you th^ agenda for this meeting which you 
have in your program. I want to report to you on the status of CLENE, 
and as a part of that report, the Treasurer's report and a report of the 
Panel of Revie;^ and Evaluation. These are all going to be relatively 
brief. We want to have opportunities to provide for questions, comment, 
input from you, so a'r the end of these reports we will be having you 
assemble again at the small tables for the questions and the discussion 
that you woyld like to bring up. I hope that we can allow plenty of time 
for discussion of these reports before we break up. We will then be 
announcing the results of the election and introducing the *nw of facers 
and Ruth Patrick will be explaining the Assembly program meeting. As you 
tnay have realized when you read the constitution and by-laws, it is the 
duty of the President to report to you on the status of CLENE. That is what 
I am atteii?>ting to do now very briefly'. 

First, as you know, this has been a year to bring into being the 
structure and organization of CLENE, making it an official national 
organization with a constutution, by-laws, and dues structure. These have 
been accomplished and I won^t review the details of this unless you want 
to bring this up in the question period. CLENE is now incorporated as a 
non-profit agency. Jiist last night when the Ad Hoc Board had its last 
meeting as an ad hoc board, we all had to sign a paper that the lawyer 
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said was required so that our "ad hocness" goes out of existence and 
we passed on CLENE to the duly elected officers of this association. \ 
The second priority for thia year, as for any new organization, 
or for any organization for that matter, has been to recruit new members. 
This has been done in a variety of ways, through organized media, through 
letters, through publications, through a number of people being speakers 
at conferences and before other groups, through the work of individual 
Board and Advisory Committee members, and other members here who are 
interested in the purposes of CLENE and would like to see it become a 
very live and viable organization. As a result of about eight months of 
recruiting activity, CLENE now has 450 individual members, 18 institutional 
members, 15 association members, and 15 state library agencies. Of course, 
as you realize, this recruitment and membership drive will certainly 
continue . 

" "A" third" maj or' activity was to be gin" to " pro vide services related to — 
CLENE *s purposes and objectives that nad been expressed to us as being of 
the greatest interest to members. I want to highlight some of those briefly: 
1) Up-to-date info^nnation on continuing education 
opportunities and programs . This has been done through 
the establishment of a conputerized data base of 
continuing education progranis, and operatas out of Betty 
Stone's office at The Catholic University of America, 
through a published directory of continuing education 
opportunities, programs, and courses that is in the 
batk of the room, through the membership directory of 
CLENE members which we decided really is a misnomer. I guess 
we've decided it really should be called a Who's Who, in 
Continuing Educatio n^ because that directory includes 
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information on special interests, special skills acA 
experiences in the field of education of the members 
of this association. This Directory just came off the 
presses today or the day before. There are copies here 
for sale and Leon will be saying more to you about this. 
It is a resource for continuing education planners in 
locating other continuing education personnel resources 
that migjht be available to you. So it's much more than 
just a listing of the members of this association. 

2) The CLENE Assembly Program. These Assembly programs — 
we've had one, we're now coining into the second one — the 
first one in January was on the assessment of continuing 
education — the Proceedings of that First Assembly are now 

printed^ "They have-been- distributed to-the -parti cipants-of 

that First Assembly and additional copies are available to 
other members for a f^'o. The Second Assembly is the one we 
will be having in i '-- aext two days on "Needs Assessment — 
Individual and. Group ." The Continuing Education Fair, which 
we held at the First Assembly, aroused a great deal of interest 
I believe, from the people that were there, and this will be 
continued at the program today &nd tomorrow. The purposes of 
these Assemblies are to provide a forum to identify and 
discuss unmet needs and problems and issues, to learn more 
and update our learning on continuing education resources. 




continuing education trends, things that are going on 
in the field — it*s also an opportunity for many different 
kinds of people from many different kinds of groups to 
meet and discuss and to learn from each other. The Assemblies 
have focused on the topics that members have indicated are 
of major interest to them. Ruth Patrick will be explaining 
this to us further when she talks to you about the program 
that will follow this meeting. 

3) The CLENExchange , which is another important avenue 
of providing communication among members, to members on 
CLENE activities. Also it serves other purposes, I*ve been 
impressed myself with the analysis of outstanding 
publications in the field of continuing education and the 
brief descriptions of some of the programs and activities 
of other associations and agencies. 

The CLENExchange was issued four times this year and 
it is the plan to continue to issue it on that basis. We 
expect that in the future it will provide also a medium of 
direct exchange of ideas and comments from the individual 
members, so that we can than use this publication as a way 
to get direct input from individual members about any of 
the continuing education ideas or concerns that they may 
h.Hve . 

4) Other publications this year thot are available from 



CLENE provide direct assistance to contulng education 
planners — Concept Paper //2, A Guide for Planning and 
Teaching Continuing, Education Courses , Concept Paper //3, 
Planning and Evaluating Library Training Programs , and 
Concept Paper //I Is still being developed. It's In the 
process, but it's called Developing Continuing Education 
Instructional Materials , and this is being done by Brooke 
Sheldon and Blanche Woolls. These do not exhaust certainly 
the list of numerous items of correspondence, news releases, 
answering individual letters and questions, that come 
directly to the CLENE office. 

A great deal of time was also spent this year in the preparation 
of the proposals which were submitted to the U.S. Office of Education for 
funding next year. These two proposals do address, I think, some of the 
major concerns that have been expressed by the members and were discussed 
to some extent at the CLEME Assembly in January. 

The first project is the one to train continuing education staff 
people in 25 state library agencies. This will be a five-day institute that 
will be held in November at the IlllnolB State Library in Springfield. This 
institute contains within it at least two components, as I said, that have 
been identified as being of major Interest to CLENE members. One of them is 
the design of a needs assessment model to assist continuing education 
planners. The other is to develop some criteria for evaluation of continuing 
education programs. Both of these will be dealt with within that InoLitute, 
and it is our expectation that out of that will come some publications 
that will be of interest to the whole CLENE association. 



The second project is a feasibility study of a recognition system 
for library and information science personnel, including non-traditional 
formats. Included also in this project is the development of a prototype 
for home study programs, including guidelines and criteria. 

A summary of these two proposals was in the CLENExchange. 

Another thing, of course, that has been of overriding concern is 
money, and I am going to call on Leon in a few minutes to talk about 
funding, as he is the Treasurer of the association. 

The CLENE Board at its last two meetings has worked on and developed 
a planning document for the new Board. This document tries to outline 
for the new Board where we are, all the things that have been carried on 
this year, the kinds of things that we believe should be addressed by the 
new Board. I think that it's very difficult, it*s been very difficult for 
this Board to come to grips with the priority items that we should be 
addressing within the limitations of staff, staff time, money, and it's our 
hope that now that we have a good membership base that much of this input 
will be from the members. Some of the work will be from the committee. 

One of our major concerns, really, has been to involve the 
membership much more actively. I think you have to realize, you know, that 
when we started a year ago, there really wasn't a membership, and the Ad 
Hoc Board and the Advisory Committee did take on, I think, many decisions, 
many kinds of responsibilities within those two elements that really ought 
to be membership kinds of activities. Now that we have a membership, I 
think it is an overriding concern of the new Board that the membership gets 
put to work and gets actively involved. We are concerned that some of the 
things that we are doing may need to be evaluated; many of you have not 
been too happy, I suppose, with the dues structure, and the new Board I 
expect will want to look at this. On the other hand, we don't have a lot 



of money, as Leon will tell you, and the funds we anticipate having 
for this next year will probably allow us only to carry on the things 
that we are already doing, unless some of these things get shoved aside 
for things that the membership feels are more important. The Board is 
going to meet to address itself to some housekeeping ,and procedural 
matters which this Board has really not had time to do, and that is to 
develop guidelines and policies on a number of things, one of them 
certainly being publications, who gets them, at what prices, to what 
extent can CLENE absorb a loss on publications If they are not all sold — 
there are a number of questions, program questions that need to be 
addressed, as well as financial questions. As I indicated, we did 
officially sign papers that turned over the responsibilities of this 
Ad Hoc Board to the new Board. 

We are concerned about ways to make CLENE more understandable, 
more meaningful to the members. I already had this in my notes of what 
I was going to say to you and those of you who were here for the earlier 
orientation meeting realize that we are aware of this and you are aware 
too that there are some problems in this area; it is one of the problems 
that came up. So we are really talking about how we can provide the most 
benefits with the limited resources we have and I think that's where we 
need all the help we can get from you as members in helping to solve these 
problems. Most of us, or maybe all of us, joined CLENE because of our 
interest in continuing education, and our belief that a national organization, 
devoted to the development of continuing education, could improve the 
profession, and could improve our own capacity as individual members in 
carrying out our responsibilities. And I think we're* all working toward 
having these hopes realized. As our friend Peanuts said, ''There is no 
greater burden than a great potential. 1 think that's what we have. At 
O 7 
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least I feel we have. 

I want to say before I close -tfhls first report to you' that we 
are continually indebted to Betty Stone and her very small staff of Mary 
Baxter and one secretary for long and dedicated hours and dedicated 
service to this idea. And I would like at this time to ask Julia Virgo, 
our secretary, to read to you a resolution of the Ad Hoc Board of Directors. 
Julie. 

Julie Virgo: 

WHEREAS Dr. Elizabeth Stone has served, as Executive Director 
of the Continuing Library Education Network and Exchange during 
its first year with unstinting diligence without financial 
compensation, and 

WHEREAS her effective leadership in inaugurating and developing 
the structure and services of CLENE has resulted in a viable 
national continuing education organization, and 

WHEREAS Elizabeth Stone continues to se.rve with distinction in 
carrying out and furthering the programs and purposes of CLENE 
for the benefit of the library and information science profession 
and its members, 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by the Ad Hoc Board of Directors of 
CLENE that deep appreciation and commendation be extended to 
Elizabeth Stone for her accomplishments and her continuing 
contributions to this effort, and 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this resolution become a part of the 
of flclaiL records of CLENE and that a copy be transmitted to 
Elizabeth Stone. 

By the Ad Hoc Board of Directors, July 16, 1976, and signed by 
Nettle B. Taylor, President, and Julie Virgo, Secretary. 

(Motion irom the floor to have resolution entered in the minutes.) 

Nettle Taylor : I want to say one last personal word of ray own in thanks 
and appreciation to this Board. I think we've had a very difficult year ~ 
we've had a very exciting year, and certainly we've had a Board whose 
members have really been dedicated to trying to tackle the problems of 
bringing this new organization into being. Let me Introduce the memb.^rs of 
the Ad Hoc Board: Maryann Duggan, Dorothy Delnlnger» Pauline Valllancourt, 
Dick Wilt, Margaret Myers, Al Trezza, Bessie Moore, Leon Montgomery, Julie 
Virgo, Howard Hitchens. Thank all of you, many thanks. 

One of the things the Board did this year which was allowed in the 
by-laws was to appoint a Panel of Review and Evaluation, to look at the work 
that had been carried on this first year and to report back to the Board 
on this. That committee was made up of Ken Vance, Kay Gesterfleld, and Dr. 
Joanne Harrar. Dr. Vance is from the University of Michigan, Kay Gesterfleld 
is Illinois State Librarian, and Dr. Harrar is Director of Libraries at the 
University of Maryland. Kay Gesterfleld will present the report of the 
Panel of Review and Evaluation. 
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REPORT 
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of the 

PANEL OF REVIEW AND EVALUATION 



Kay Gesterfleld : Neither Ken nor Joanne could be here and Ken called me 
the other day to ask If I would do this for the panel. 

It was very gratifying to work at Catholic University with Betty 
Stone and the staff at CLENE. We had all sorts of cooperation. They 
famished us with great documents and at the end of the week we were able 
to furnish a nine page report. The typing took a little longer, but we had 
the thoughts down. 

We evaluated CLENE* s first year in terms of the objectives as set 
forth in the proposal which funded the first year of planning and organization, 
that is to say: 

Creation of a permanent administrative structure for CLENE, 
Board of Directors, Advisory Committee and Assembly; 

Secondly, establishment of an acceptable financial structure 
in terms of membership, institutional and personal membership 
fees and a basis of fees assessments; 

Third, development of operational mechanisms for the four 
processes of CLENE: continuous needs assessment. Information 
acquisition and exchange, program and resource development, 
and communications and delivery to Increase the awareness level 
for continuing education in the field of library and information 
science, and 
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Finally, the identification of sources of funding and 
the preparation of proposals. 

Our document treatb each one of these objectives individually, and 
I would be happy to answer any questions about them. However, the conclusion 
is that the Review Panel agrees that the project has indeed been successful 
in its efforts to achieve the initial objectives established for CLENE. 
' Further, the Panel wishes to encourage the first formal Board of Directors 
to continue striving toward the fulfillment of the CLENE mission so effect- 
ively begun by the Ad Hoc Board and the CLENE staff. 

We did have a series of recommendations and since this report has 
been submitted the Ad Hoc Board has met and has comments on our recommenda- 
tions, which I will try to incorporate into the recommendations as I go 
along. 

The first one was that the vacant position of Research Assistant 
should be filled immediately by a qualified individual, who should devote 
at least half time to this important responsibility. I believe the day that 
we were there was the last day the Research Assistant was on duty. The Board 
responded to this recommendation by pointing out that that position was 
funded by the 1975/1976 USOE project and is not in the current one, therefore 
it is not really a vacant position. However, the Board agrees with us that 
the recommendation that this position be funded as soon as possible is 
a good one. There is at the present time, as I understand it, no source of 
funding for this, but apparently it is something that the Board is considering. 

We made a mistake on the second one. We recommended a full time 
secretary, and they already have one. We had a little trouble with the by-laws 
and recommended a review of the by-laws with reference to Article VI, 




Advisory Committee , and Article VII, Sections 3, A, 5, and 6, Board of 
Directors , because of the use of the word **class," which does not seem to 
be quite consistent throughout the by-laws. At least In those Articles It 
does not seem to correspond with the use of the term **class** In Article IV, 
Membership , and It Is not defined In Article VI, A little picky, picky, but 
we had a little difficulty with that one. 

The Panel advises the new Board to review the financial support 
structure of the organization with the realization that foundation or 
special grant support will continue to be vital to CLENE*s future. 

In addition, more effort should be made to Inspire membership from 
state agencies. 

The Panel recommended a yearly audit of the financial records of 
the organization by a certified public accountant. The Board points out 
that this may not be necessary, since CLENE Is Included In the audit of 
Catholic University, and the Bop a ai^reed to obtain copies of the portion 
of the audit that relates to CLENE for Its records. 

Recommendation No. 6: The concept of needs assessment In publications 
emanating from CLENE should be continually stressed. 

Recommendation No. 7: The Panel recommends the development of specific 
tools to be used In the evaluation of such activities or services as the 
''Idea Forum," the M embership Directory^ the Directory of Continuing 
Educational Opportunities , and the data base. 

Recommendation No. 8: CLENE should take more Initiative In Its role 
among library-related organizations to assume sole responsibility for the 
publication of continuing educational opportunities. This Is another recom- 
mendation that the Board reacted to. It said that CLENE expects to assume 
an Increased leadership role In this area. However, the Board feels that 
It Is not appropriate for any one organization to assume sole responsibility 
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in this activity. 

We were of course concerned about the duplication of effort 
and the publication of some educational opportunities in many places. 

Recommendation No. 9: The Panel suggests that the organization 
avoid unnecessary duplication of information. It may be feasible to 
direct distinct publicity toward special groups, outlining the importance 
of CLENE for each group, rather than having only one general brochure 
for all possible constituents. 

And finally, the Panel recommends that the organization re-examine 
its use of the terms "goals," "objectives," "missions," "programs" 
and "processes" in order to assure that each is distinctly and non- 
duplicatively used, and used in that way on all future planning and 
publications. 

As I said, it was a very interesting and pleasant experience 
to work with the staff of CLENE. We enjoyed the opportunity and we 
were very pleased to see how very well CLENE had accomplished its 
objectives in this first year. 

Nettie 'Taylor ; Thank you, Kay. 

I think the present Board, the new Board, is very appreciative 
of the work that these three people did in kind of taking an outside 
look at what has been going on, and I think that the points she made 
were certainly well taken. I'm not sure that Kay read to you the full 
minutes of the Board in which they did adopt the rest of the report and 
express their appreciation to this Committee for doing this job for us. 
You may want to think about what she has said and use any part of this 
in your discussions at the tables in a few minutes. 

I'd like now to call on Leon for the Treasurer's report. 
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K« Leon Montgomery : During this year the income has been $61,000. The 
four major sources of these funds are some government grants — grants from 
the U. S. Office of Education amounting to $28,000, which permitted the 
liftoff of the organization, administrative structures and so forth. From 
the states — 15 states that joined this year have provided a total of 
$16,000, roughly $17,000 — $16,900+. They are all included in that figure, 
though. From dues and memberships, and income derived from the last Assembly 
meeting, there was $15,5000 — again these are rough. I have the precise 
details in case anyone's interested. And from the sales of publications to 
date roughly $1,000. The expenditures for the year were $47,000+. Major 
cost centers in these expenditures were of course personnel at $25,000, the 
creation of the computer data base, the publication — the creation and the 
publication of the various directories that have already been referred to, 
the Continuing Education Directory , the Membership Directory , or Who ' s Who 
in Coutinuing Library Education , and the concept papers, and so on. Again i 
cost breakdowns are available there. If you noted that we took in $61,000 
and spent only $47,000, this leaves us a balance from the first year of 
approximately $14,000. The general notion is that the Board has-been 
reasonably conservative in trying to assure that CLENE exists in the next, 
several years, of course, and perhaps forever. But the idea is that we 
wanted to be sure that there were sufficient funds to operate the second 
year because the $28,000 grant was a one-time grant just to get started. 

So a tentative budget has been set up for the next year of approxi- 
mately $39,000. Now this budget is reasonably austere in the sense that it 
does not, as Nettie has already suggested, allow much room for major new 
activities. It also depends on the continued unstinted time and effort of 
Betty Stone without financial compensation and also leaves open a Research 
Assistant position. However, we believe that all programs, at least as now 
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going — all ongoing programs — we have sufficient resources to keep 
those going. Yes, and obviously you are all encouraged to continue your 
meniberships. 

Now the notion that was brought up previously, that Joe Shubert 
suggested, that we might make some effort to be sure that the state library 
agencies and the state library associations and others are getting — see 
some return for their money, I think Nettie referred briefly to me in that 
context. I recommended to the Board last night that in fact we be sure that 
some of our products are sent to each of these agencies as '^a ertisement, 
if nothing else* The notloM being that we did not have time, in the way 
things developed, to have an extensive ad campaign alerting and making 
people aware of all the publications and that the new Board consider sending 
some of these in the sense of promotional materials to state library agencies 
and to state library associations, and to others who may be interested in 
CLENE. 

I also wanted to tell you, make a couple of comments about some 
decisions made last night by the Board vis a vis the Directory pf Continuing 
Library Education Courses . This Directory > as a special promotion during 
this Assembly meeting, will be on sale for $5.00. Also the Membership 
Directory , which is brand new and will be on sale as of Monday morning at 
a price of $12.50, vtIII be on sale for $10.00 during this Assembly. This 
is a brand new publication. If you choose to buy both, the price will be 
$12.50. That's just a special. We're going to try to have a series of special 
promotions for those who come and register at each of the Assembly meetings. 

Are there any questions from the floor? Obviously we have a number 
of potential questions. And I should also call to your attention that when 
we break up in small groups there will also be an opportunity there for you 
to explore further if you like. 
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(Question from the floor, inaudible) 



The Directory was originally priced at $15.00 and will be again, 
but right now it is $5.00 for those who are in attendance here. 

Nettie Taylor : We talked yesterday with the Task Force that set up the 
program for this meeting. You will have an opportunity tomorrow when you 
fill out your evaluation of this program to give the new Board and the new 
task force for planning the r.ext Assembly your view on whether the Assembly 
should be connected with the ALA conference, or how often you want an 
Assembly, where you think it should be held — there will be several 
questions that will be on that evaluation sheet tomorrow. They would very 
much like your input on that, and they asked me to remind you, to tell you 
now that this item would be on there, so that you might give it some thought 
and give us your ideas on this before you leave tomorrow. 

You now have a chance to break into your small discussion groups 
and bring up any questions, any comments that you would like to. I think 
you should have about 30 minutes for those groups. Members of the Board 
and Advisory Committee will be your hosts/hostesses at these groups. 

I think I should say at the outset that if there are easy questions 
1*11 try to answer them. If they're difficult ones they'll either get 
thrown back to the Board or to you, the members. Retty Stone, Ruth Patrick, 
and Margaret Myers who gave you the background information at the orientation 
meeting may be able to help answer some of the questions. I would ask when 
you respond from the audience, it would be useful if you would use the 
microphone, because these proceedings are being recorded and we may lose a 
good deal of the discusj»ion if it can't be picked up. 
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Let's start with this table over, here, and just move down and 
around* 1^. there a question from Table No. 4? 



Question : What about cooperation at the state level for continuing 
education — is CLENE promoting that? Will there be state chapters of 
CLENE? 

Nettie Taylor : Let me answer part of that, or try to explain part of that. 
I think that is indeed true, and one of the things that the planning 
document that the old Board has put together for the new Board is that the 
kind of organization or state plan, or organizational kind of framework 
within the state that brings together the state agencies, state library 
awocintions, library schools, other kinds of library associations and 
groups within the state, so that this kind of a program is coordinated 
within a state, is very much needed. One of the objectives of ^ CLENE is to 
further that kind of working together at the local level and within the 
state. I think that we very well recognize that this is something that 
CLENE has not been able to address very sucessfully during its first year, 
and you are right that it is one of the things that will be a major piece 
of the discussion and of the planning of vayci co bring this about that will 
take place in that institute. I don't think we've gotten so far as to talk 
about chapters. There was a very strong feeling that we ought to try to 
get this together in some kind of format. We are talking, and you will be 
hearing from Dr. Knox, if^I'm not mistaken, about this whole concept of 
linkage agents — of how this might operate to get this kind of input to 
the association and to generate this kind of activity cooperatively at the 
local level, state level, regional level. 
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Ruth Patrick ; If I might comment on that. There has been talk about that, 
and we^re been a little less ambitious, but we have been thinking about 
having an information network and identifying a liaison person lu each state, 
who could begin to accept responsibility for at least disseminating information 
about CLENE and trying to gather information that they would then hand back 
to us. There is going to be a task force formed that will be Membership 
and Public Relations, and as part of its charge, we are going. to consider 
this function. But the idea of the state chapters — that^s the first time 
I've heard It mentioned, and I think we definitely will explore this further. 

Nettie Taylor ; Table No. 12? 

Question ; I 'a Joan Durrance from the University of Toledo. We had a number 
of concerns that we have heard already and I was very pleased that you had 
mentioned those* We would like to see CLENE encourage the recognition and 
rewards system in continuing education. That would include setting guidelines 
and yardsticks for continuing education and assuring that participants in 
continuing education be encouraged to take the lead. This led into the 
statement that CLENE serve as a lobbying agency with managers, for many 
librarians who are working in situations where they're in special libraries, 
and they're working with people who are managers. CLENE needs to work with 
these, with the management group. CLENE also needs to work with other library 
associations and with library schools, and encourage cooperation and a 
lialLcn with these outside groups so that we not only talk to each other 
but we talk to those who are not directly involved in continuing education. 

It was suggest ' that CLENE should provide well structured modules 
or packages, that that should be done with relative priority. That would 
Include assessing the needs and then developing the packages. 
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Nettle Taylor ; Thank you. I think Betty Is either going to respond to 
this at the moment or when you talk about this as part of new business. 
Which would you prefer to do? 

Betty Stone ; As long as lt*s been brought up now, we would particularly 
like to respond to your stating that there Is a need for us to do something 
about recognition systems. I am very glad to hear this Idea because It Is 
one of the proposals that we turned In to the U.S. Office of Education, and 
this Is one of the proposals that was funded. I would like at this point 
to Introduce you to some of the people who are working on that, and to 
emphasize the fact that at the CLENE Fair tonight these people will be 
there to get you Ideas as they start collecting a consensus of how you feel 
about what should be Included In a recognition system. The name of the 
program is "The Development of a Model Recognition System to Serve the 
Profession of Library, Media, and Information Science, which will include 
Non-Traditional Formats, Especially Home-Study,*' and in this area we are 
developing a prototype. The principal investigator for this project on the 
development of recognition systems is Dorothy Deininger. Dorothy has been 
Director of Continuing Education and Professor of Continuing Education at 
Rutgers University. We are very fortunate to get someone who has had an 
outstanding career in this area — continuing education — to head up this 
project, and she will be on the staff of CLENE, carrying out this project, 
throughout next year-. Assisting her as full-time Research Associate is 
Eileen Sheahan, who has been most recently on the staff of Yale University 
Library, and who has had considerable experience in the area of continuing 
education. 

Tonight at the Fair, these two members of the Recognition System 
Project Team will be at one of the tables — they encourage you to come by 
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and tell them your ideas about what should be Included. They will have 
some lead questions for you. 

Another key person in this whole project is the person who is 
developing the prototype model, and we chose it because we found out from 
earlier surveys that this is a prime need, and that is "The Impact of 
Automation and the New Technology on Libraries and Information Centers.** 
The person who will be developing this package is Dr. Leon Montgomery, of 
the University of Pittsburgh. We also have a distinguished advisory board 
who will be working on the project; they will be meeting this week also. 



Nettie Taylor ; Who's next? 

Question ; I'm Helen Miller, Idaho. At our table we discussed some need to 
make a sin^ler questionnaire, in order to get better response from the 
people who are providing continuing education events and could provide 
input into the directory. We suggested the idea of some coordination with 
such siiiq>le listings of CE events as are put out by Illinois and Kentucky 
presently, that perhaps some simple listing that is more current would be 
useful nationwide and then the things that are published by CLENE could be 
for retrospective use with more detail. Also, we aren't sure how the data 
in the computer is being used. We hope if it's being used that way, that 
it would be possible to make it somewhat like Medline so that a call could 
be made to CLENE asking for a bibliography of the events that are in the 
computer on a certain subject, and that could be mailed out. 

Betty Stone ; If I could respond to this. I know all of you like to have 
simple things, but in all of these projects we take a research approach. 
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The reason that there was a longer questionnaire was based from other 
professions which found that if you are not going to operate like an 
accreditation body, which we are not, for continuing education opportunities, 
there should be enough information so that individuals will know before 
they attend whether a given opportunity meets their needs, whether it is 
at their level, what are the behavioral objectives, what they will learn 
as a result of the program. Also, it is important to have enough information 
so that planners - manpower planners as well as planners of continuing 
education courses — can know what^s being covered. If you just have a 
brief listing, it doesn^t, you know, serve quite the same purpose or meet 
as many needs. . 

Perhaps a brief listing might come out in the CLENExchange , but the 
committee that worked on that saw the need for this detail because it does 
add some kind of a measure of quality presented there for the people to 
see before they partake or for planners to know. But we appreciate your 
suggesting this, and we'll look at it again. Kaybe there is a half-way, 
medium, in between the two. 

So far as phoning the data base and getting those lists goes, you 
can do that now. The Directory itself, in the introduction, tells you all 
the ways you can ask for information. And you can get that now. 

Nettie Taylor ; Next? 

Question: I'm Paul Little, from Oklahoma. We have an observation we'd like 
to make at our table. We have expressed there a concern for the finances 
a:s veil as the growth and a broad base of membership for the organization. 
Viewing some trends that we've heard and noted today, we'd like to encourage 
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CLENE to work toward promoting individual membership, as perhaps the most 
immediately available broad base of growth as well as finances. And we have 
a question* 

If the state association is a member, is it possible for an individual 
member of the state association to purchase CLENE documents at a discount 
through the state association? 

Nettie Taylor : I think it's clear enough that if the state association 
itself does the purchasing they get the discount, and what they do then in 
supplying those to the members I think would be up to that state association. 
I don't think we are prepared to provide the same discount to the individual 
members coming directly to CLENE. But if the state association wanted to 
combine these orders and send them in under the aegis of the member association, 
the structure Is set up now to handle it that way. We'll let the Board 
wrestle with the individual discount problem. 
Next table. 

Question : Hi, I'm Ray Vondran. Our table has three items we would like to 
bring up. Two concerning recruitment and one concerning publications. Since 
students in the Library Science Master's program are undergoing the first 
steps in socialization within the library profession, and since their 
attitudes are being formed toward continuing education at that point, we 
were wondering what measures could be taken to aggressively recruit the 
Master's students, library science students, both winning them, co-opting 
them into continuing education, and also in bringing them into the membership 
of CLENE. We had two particular suggestions. One was that local members 
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might wish to give colloquia at library schools, and the second would be 
an inducement to students through lowering the fees. Something like a 
nominal fee, a $5.00 membership, that would be offered to Master^s students. 

Nettie Taylor ; A good idea. 

Ray Vondran ; The second point about recruitment was that local members would 
actively and aggressively contact state library agencies to supplement 
whatever mailings they would be getting from CLENE. A more personal approach. 

Lastly, with regard to publications. With regard to the publication 
of the document on continuing education programs. One suggestion was made 
that perhaps one could look into the feasibility of reproducing a document 
via computer output microfiche, reducing the cost, and then having individual 
libraries and agencies reproducing only a portion of the document in hard 
copy. Those are the three items we have. 

Nettie Taylor ; Thank you very much. I think those are good suggestions. There 
has been some discussion about the microfiche approach and it was discussed ^ 
last night. 

Are there any other tables we have not heard from? 

Question ; You were mentioning linkages. I*m lucky enough to be in a state 
association that seems to be undergoing change, and could CLENE become a 
lobbying agency to press the state agencies to form roundtables for continuing 
education? Would you have a data base or a list of those state associations 
that do have such roundtables? 
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Margaret Myers ; Although earlier in the year I did send a letter to all 
the state association asking if they had continuing education coiranittees, 
and I did get responses from about 20, I believe. I did give that list to 
Betty Stone. Some of the state associations have library education committees 
or groups, which are more concerned with basic education, but there is 
a move in some state associations to broaden this to include continuing 
education, so I think in contacting state associations this is certainly 
a good basis on which to work. 

Question : In that news release that you were discussing, I would suggest, 
my own personal opinion, that you do press for that, because that would be 
a good linkage agent, something that woiild exist which would work both ways. 

Nettie Taylor : Are there other comments? 

I hope that you think this has been a very useful way to bring the 
whole membership to the CLENE Board. I'm sure I speak, as the Past President, 
for the new Board and the staff that all of these ideas will certainly get 
into the mill. To the extent that we can, we will certainly try to address 
them to the satisfaction of the members. 

I'm now going to turn the mike over to Betty, who will introduce 
to you the new officers of the association. 

Betty Stone : I noticed that Maryann Duggan asked for a point of personal 
privilege , and I would like before I undertake my assignment for a point 
of personal privilege. First of all, I want to say that I was very touched 
by the recognition but obviously in this association, as in others, it 
really depends on the work of so many people. Nettie had the Board introduced, 
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but I would like to pay a personal tribute to a couple of people whom I 
would like to single out who have been particularly supportive in addition 
to the Board. First of all, there is Nettie herself, our first President. 
I don't think any of you have any idea how much time and effort she has 
devoted to this, and never have Mary Baxter or I phoned! her that she hasn't 
given willingly of her time. Then I would like to turn to the Commission. 
You did have Bessie Moore introduced, and you did have Al Trezza up here 
on the platform, but I want to say that it's been a great inspiration to 
all of us to know that a body which is as important and has as much influence 
in our profession as the National Coninission has indeed been behind us. 
The support that both Al and Bessie have given is wonderful. For example, 
you may not know, but Bessie just suffered from being In the hospital, and 
one doctor told her she shouldn't come here, but she was determined to come 
an she is here today. These are great motivating factors which you may not 
have realized unless you've worked with these people. 

I would like to go into National Commission history just a bit 
before the active participation of Bessie and Al to somebody I see sitting 
in the back of the room, that is Rod Swartz. He is now State Librarian for 
the sovereign state of Washington, but many of you may not realize that 
when he was the Deputy Executive Director of the National Commission, it 
was he who kept emphasizing to the Commission that the development of 
human resources through the medium of continuing education was important. 
I think we owe him a particular vote of thanks. 

There is someone else I wish I could ask to stand up who has 
exerted a major influence in CLENE since the firsts Some of us who are in 
the Association of American Library Schools may remember that we started 
out with this idea of having a continuing education network quite some years 
ago, and some of the people in this room were active in this. Along with 
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the National Commission this was certainly one of the major factors that 
helped CLENE get on the road, and the leader both in the Association of 
American Library Schools, because she did teach part-time at the University 
of Oklahoma, and in all the meetings and the activities of the Association, 
was Allie Beth Martin. I think we owe her a particular tribute. We tried 
to say something about this in the CLENExchange , and although there we 
didn't have room to express all of our ideas, some of her key thoughts about 
the in^jortance of continuing education for everyone are expressed there. 
If you didn't happen to read this I hope you will, because I think it 
reminds us of the fact that a really great leader of our day thought continuing 
education was very important; and this is a clue for us also. 

Then also there are a few more people I wish to acknowledge before 
I introduce the new officers. One group is the Ad Hoc Advisory Board. You 
had a very dedicated Advisory Board as well as a Board of Directors, and 
the President, Ruth Patrick, spent a great deal of time. She also came to 
the Board meetings. There were a number of people on the Advisory Committee 
who went far above the call of duty. Whenever we sent out papers they always 
reacted. Two such people who always reacted and spent a particularly large 
amount of time on that Advisory Committee are here today — one is Barbara 
Conroy, who I don't think we ever sent anything that she didn't react to, 
and we appreciate that; another is Joe Shubert. Joe is now a member of the 
Board. 

Then there is somebody else that I'm afraid most of you don't recognize 
Q who has given many hours to this cause, and I'm sure she's been 
pleased to hear the praise that's been given to the CLENExchange , becatise 
as a volunteer service, Mary Feldman has been serving as our volunteer editor 
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for the CLENExchange , and so Mary, we thank you for the many hours 
you have spent on this project* 

Now on to the newly elected 21-member Advisory Committee • 
There is something I would like to point out to you about the Advisory 
Committee. That is that Barbara and others have always been telling 
us how important the grass roots are, and I think this is very important « 
The new Advisory Committee has only three people who have been officials 
of CLENE before. It is really exciting that we have all these new people 
involved. I will read their names, and ask them to staled. We have 
15 states represented on this Advisory Committee. Dr. Henry Alsmeyer, 
Texas A & M University; Susan Bullock, Cheshire Public Library, Connecticut; 
Ching-Chih Chen, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts; Joanne ^ >pen 
Park Ridge, Illinois; Jewel Drickamer, Rhode Island Dept. of State 
Library Services; Paul Little, Oklahoma County Library System; Sister Therese 
Remy, Emmanuel College, Boston; Dr. Frank Birmingham, Mankato State 
University; Margaret Grazier, Wayne State University; Nancy Greer, ^ 
Denver Public Library; Charlotte Kenton, National Library of Medicine; 
Sheldon Lawarence, Arizona State Library; Mary McKenzie, New England 
Library Board; Betty M. Nichols, Kansas City Public Library; Barbara Conroy, 
Tabemash, Colorado; Marilyn Gell, Washington, D.C.; Harold Goldstein, 
Florida State University; Cosette Kies, George Peabody College; 
Peggy O'Donnell, Southwestern Library Association; Joyce Veenstra 

Columbia University, and Barbara Weaver, Central Massachusetts Library 
System. 

The Board of Directors has 15 people. There are 14 different 
states represented, Ruth Patrick is the new President of CLENE, and the 
Vice President/President Elect is Maryann Duggan. Elizabeth Lindsey 
is the Secretary and Leon Montgomery the Treasurer. 
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The other members of the Board of Directors are Joe Shubert 
of the Ohio State Library; Rod Swartz of Washington State Library; 
Margaret Myers, of the ALA offices; Jane Younger of the Wisconsin State 
Library Division; Duane Webster of the Association of Research Libraries; 
Dr. William Summers, Dean of the South Carolina University Library 
School; Helen Miller, of the Idaho State Library; Julie Virgo, Medical 
Library Association, in Chicago; Virginia Lacy Jones, Dean of the 
School of Library Science, Atlanta University, who was unable to be 
here today, and Jim Nelson who if? Director of Continuing Education 
at the University of Kentucky. 

The Nominating Committee members were; Lyle Eberhart, Wisconsin 
State Library Chairman; Harold Malinowsky of Kansas, and Elizabeth Pan 
of Washington, D.C.; Susan Schmidt of Kentucky and Dr. Robert Stueart 
of Simmons College. 

We also had an Election Committee (it was decided to extend 
the time in which the ballots would be received because the 
mails really slowed our election system and for this we apologize) 
consisting of Carol Alexander of the Federal Library Committee, Sandy 
Beeson of Northern Virginia Community College, and Christina Carr Young, 
who came in on July 1 to count the ballots officially. We immediately 
got out the results. 

Before I sit down I want to make a final introduction. 
Eileen Sheahan, will be a Research Associate on the recognition system 
project. Both she and Dorothy Deininger will be at one of the CE 
Fair tables tonight to get your reactions about a recognition system. 

Bessie Moore ; I couldn^t resist this, the opportunity to do this, 
because I think all of you who have been working in the area of libraries 
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or education or any public endeavor know that an Idea has to have an 
advocate — sometimes It's more than one, but there certainly can 
be one and In this Instance It's more than one — there has to be some one 
who believes In an Idea so strongly that they can convince others. 
And I am here as a member of the National Commission to tell you that 
the advocate In this Instance was Rod Swart 2, If Rod had not continually 
pressed the National Commission on this matter and stood as a strong 
advocate when It came to spending priorities, the money might not have 
been spent for a study at all, because there were many pressing needs. 
It was Rod who pressed for continuing education to have a top priority, 
and I wanted to pay him this tribute. 

Nettle Taylor ; Thank you, Bessie. Thank you. Rod. 

I'm going to turn this over now to Ruth Patrick, who Is going 
to explain to you about the programs for the rest of this Assembly 
meeting. 

Ruth Patrick ; I'd first like to Introduce and thank the members of the 
Assembly Task Force for their Important role In first designing and then 
Implementing the Assembly meeting. I'll just read off their names and 
then ask them to stand. 

First of all, Mary Baxter of the CLENE staff, who looked after , 
publicity and local arrangements; Frank Birmingham, from Mankato 

State University, Minnesota; Julie Blume, Assistant to the Director of 
Education, Medical Library Association, who coordinated the Continuing 
Education Fair; Pat Broderick, Pennsylvania State Libraries, who 
coordinated the consultants; Muriel Fuller, Professor, University of 
Wisconsin Library School, who will be leading one of the workshops; 
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Travis Tyer, Senior Consultant, Professional Development, Illinois 
State Library, who is coordinator of the workshop leaders and recorders, 
and who is also going to be the chairperson of the task force for the 
next Assembly meeting, so if you have ideas that youM like to pass on 
to him, do take the occasion of the next couple of days* 

Nettie Taylor : The consultation rooms are listed on the green sheet 
in your registration packet with the list of consultants. We will 
begin the afternoon session in this room at 2:00 P.M. We are adjourned. 
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Travis Iyer ; It is my distinct pleasure to open the first program 
segment of the Second CLENE Assembly, and since we're on a rather tight 
schedule we want to begin as nearly on time as is possible. There are 
lots of good seats up here in front, and you're going to have a good 
time during the next few minutes, so you might as well get on up front 
and be on the firing line with the rest of us* 

I have one housekeeping announcement that needs to be made at 
this time: those of you who are planning to put out materials and 
exhibits for the Continuing Education Idir from 9:00 until 11:00 this 
evening should make plans to leave the second diiicussion group 15 minutes 
early in order to come to this, che Grand Ballroom, and set your exhibits 
up. Julie Blume will be here to give rou your assigned space and help you 
in any way she can. 

Our keynote speaker th? "temoon in Dr. Alan Knox, Associate Vice- 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs at the University of Illinois at Urbaha 
and Chairperson of the Office of Continuing Education and Public 
Service. His career, before joining the staff at University of Illinois 
includes appointments at Teachers College, Columbia, the University of 
Nebraska and Syracuse University. All of us who are associated with 
CLENE are constantly amazed at how much work Betty Stone accomplishes 
and how involved she is. Well, Alan Knox is another one of those 
persons who seem to cram 36 hours of activity into each 24 hours. 
It has been my privilege in the four years that I have been at Illinois 
to be associated with Alan in a number of ways and it is an extremely 
pleasant experience to introduce him to you at this time. Dr. Knox. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE BROKER 
Alan B. Knox, Keynote Speaker 



Thank you, Travis. 

During the next 20 or 30 minutes I'd like to talk with you about 
action — action that you can take regarding the professional knowledge 
and competence of library personnel, and In so doing preserve time for 
you to make some coimnent and to raise questions regarding this topic. 
I*ve been impressed as I*ve followed the development of CLENE, with 
your efforts to draw together materials and people to facilitate the 
process of continuing education of library personnel. Your effort Is 
timely. Similar efforts are occurring In a number of professional 
fields, and the parallel reflects recent developments In this country 
and In the professions. 

When you consider the amount of attention that continuing education, 
generally, and continuing professional education In particular. Is 
receiving In recent years. It seems to me Incredible that twenty or 
thirty years ago continuing education of adults was as Invisible 
as It was. 

Thirty years ago was before the Adult Education Association of 
the U. S. A. was formed. Some people In 1947 realized that they were 
very much concerned with educational programs for adults. They had been 
active In a number of associations such as the American Library Association, 
and the National Education Association which had a history of 10, or 20, 
or more ye^rs being concerned with educational programs for adults. 
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They may have been active in the American Association for Adult Education 
that was formed in the '30s, and that went out of existence at the same 
time that the Bureau of Adult Education within NEA was ended to form 
the Adult Education Association, but thirty years ago that event was 
still a few years in the future. 

A large proportion of the people who were then worHing in the 
field of adult and continuing education didn't think of themselves as 
being part of a broader field concerned with educational programs for 
adults. They were doing their job within a personnel department, in 
business and industry, or they were working with university extension 
programs, or the public school adult education programs, or in libraries, 
or in the dozens of other settings in which educational programs for 
adults occur. For the most part they were not aware of the wide range 
of educational programs for adults that were going on in other settings, 
from which they could have learned a great deal. 

The mass media back then very seldom gave any attention to 
educational programs for adults. It would be a singular event to come 
across, during a year's time, a reference to an adult participating in 
an educational program. To have this referred to over radio, or in a 
magazine, would Just be very, very unusual. 

By contrast, recall during the last year the number of instances 
when you come across references in the mass media to adult and continuing 
education programs. If you are at all alert to this, you can't read 
the local newspaper in a week's period of time, without coming across 
two or three references to some adults participating in some sort of 
educational program. It's relatively standard now. In the course of a 
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week or two on television it^s likely that there will be some reference, 
even in a situation comedy or a drama, to an adult participating in 
an educational program. 

Many of you, I*m sure, saw the September 20, 1975 issue of the 
Saturday Review that was devoted to lifelong learning — an entire 
issue of a national magazine devoted to lifelong learning. Some of you 
may have seen the Spring 1976 issue of Daedalus , the magazine of the 
American Academy for Arts and Sciences* It was devoted to "Adulthood" and 
announced that the next century is the century of the adult. Two centuries 
ago attention shifted to childhood as a particular area of concern, and 
during the last century we have been preoccupied with adolescence, but 
this — this is the century of the adult. 

I propose to describe a leadership role concerning the planning 
and conducting of continuing education programs for adults in many fields, 
and I have labeled this leadership role the "Knowledge Broker." I am 
concerned, in talking about that knowledge broker role, with efforts to 
link the kinds of action problems that library personnel confront as part 
of their professional activity, to outside knowledge resources that would 
be helpful to them in trying to perform that role more effectively. In 
broad outline, this knowledge broker role is probably more familiar to 
library personnel than to any professional group in this country. Let 
me describe a rough analogy that seems to me to be very useful. 

Imagine for a moment that you are working in a library setting — a 
public library, a school or university library, a special library — any library 
setting. Assume for a moment that it is not one of those instances in which 
you are very busy to finish a task, or that you are in a grumpy mood, when 
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a patron comes to you. You might be an administrator, or a librarian, 
or a clerk. Let's assume that you don't just brush this patron off, 
quickly answering his question and going on about your business. 

Let's assume for the moment that you're acting out the best practice, 
as reflected In the literature and the tradition of the library field. 
In all probability, that patron has some particular problem or concern 
that has brought him to the library. He Is looking for Information; he's 
looking for materials; he's looking for — something. He has the qiSestion 
already formed. If he already knew exactly what he wanted and exactly where 
It was located, he wouldn't bother you. He would go directly to that 
location, and obtain what he wanted (and he would probably check It out 
before he left with It.) However, the fact that he was not entirely sure 
of what he wanted and exactly where it's located was the main reason that 
he Interrupted you. 

Probably the question that he asked was not precisely phrased. 
Probably he hadn't thought through exactly what It was that he wanted, and 
how he wanted to use It. When he asked a question It probably was not 
entirely clear to you what you can best do to help. 

Probably you will ask a question or two — ask about the material, 
ask about what he Is already familiar with, ask about the depth he is 
Interested In going Into, and so on. You may also ask if he Is familiar 
with some of the materials and aids that exist In the library to enable 
him to locate what It Is that he Is trying to find. So, an early task 
you have as a librarian Is to figure out what his problem Is, what he wants 
to know, what he wants to find out, along with something of his background, 
so when you do give him some suggestions or assistance. It serves his 
purpose well. 
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Once you know that, you have several options. You can say, 

"Wait here a moment, and I'll go get it for you and bring it back to you." 

But probably you won't do that. Instead, you would try to accomplish two 

objectives. One is f.o help him locate the materials that he's looking 

for, the second is to help him to become a more effective user of the library. 
» 

To accomplish this objective he should discover that there are some ways in 
which he can use material such as the card catalog and the Reader's Guide 
to Periodical Literature , Current Books in Print , and reference books in a 
selective way to identify some of the items that seem relevant to his 
purpose. You help him to be able to select from the wide array of materials, 
those relatively few items that are just what he wants. 

I would submit that this process with you as the librarian helping 
an adult as a library user, is the basic process that I'm referring to 
as the knowledge broker. 

What I propose to do is to recast the roles a little, and to talk 
about each of you as CLENE members, as someone who plans and conducts 
continuing education programs for library personnel. I propose to discuss 
your role as a knowledge broker who facilitates the continuing professional 
education of library personnel. In this role, the persons you are trying 
to assist are library personnel instead of the general public. Nobody 
wears a little badge on their jacket or has a little sign on their desk 
saying "Knowledge Broker." Nor should they. It's an abstraction. It's 
a way of describing a role or a function that somebody can perform usually 
for some portion of their time, not as a full time responsibility. 

Who is likely to perform the knowledge broker role? In a smaller 
library setting, the director of the library is the most likely person to 
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do so In relation to library personnel. The knowledge broker responsibility 
is part of effective supervision and staff development. In a larger library 
setting it may well be that there is somebody who has a specialized 
responsibility for personnel or staff development including attention to 
identification of outside knowledge resources, new developments nationally, 
at state libraries, or at universities, and for bringing these outside 
resources to the attention of the people who are working in the library, 
as technicians, as librarians, and as administrators. 

In states where there are library systems that encompass a number of 
public libraries, personnel who work with those library systems have as a 
part of their responsibility a knowledge broker role where the beneficiaries 
of that role are library personnel. 

Some faculty members, in some library schools, are very much concerned 
with a knowledge broker role, and .ee it as a part of their responsibility 
trying to make more accessible to library personnel, materials and ideas of 
other people that can enrich their careers and increase their competence 
in the library field. 

In this Bicentennial month and year that serves as a hinge between 
our second and third centuries, there are some parallels that relate to 
your experience here in CLENE. And some observations about Thomas Jefferson 
are instructive because of the parallels between the knowledge broker trying 
to relate knowledge resources to action problems, and Jefferson, who so 
typified a combination of action and knowledge. The fields in which 
Jefferson was active — • as a farmer, as an architect, as a statesman, as a 
scholar, confounds the stereotype that there are some people who are 
thinkers and there are some people who are doers. His ability to perform 
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effectively in both worlds is very impressive. Add to that Jefferson's 
personal commitment to self improvement, through work and study, his 
concern with drawing from the lessons of the past in order to deal more 
effectively with the active present. As Erikson pointed out in his recent 
book. Dimensions of a New Identity > based on his Jefferson lecture of several 
years ago, Jefferson was not only concerned with his own identity as a 
person, with trying- to fit together the somewhat uneasy segments of his 
life that related to action and contemplation, but was also concerned with 
the larger social system that was then in the process of rapid transition. 
Jefferson's way of dealing with stability in a time of rapid social change 
was to concentrate on deliberate changeability, to build in deliberate 
mechanisms that facilitate the sorts of change and ferment that he was so 
concerned about. 

Another useful concept from Jefferson's experience and ideas is 
the importance that he placed on a communal network; a network of other people 
who are physically and psychologically close enough to each other that there 
could be the type of interaction regarding ideas that seemed to him to be 
the essential setting out of which both stability and change could be dealt 
with. 

As you consider the entire range of professional fields it is clear 
that there is much ferment and change within professions. Continuing 
education is a way of trying to deal with both stability and change under 
changing circumstahces. For example, within the health professions 
physicians are trying to describe, carefully and in detail, how physicians 
spend their time. Pharmacists are trying to deal with the question of 
standards. How do you decide which practices are more desirable than others? 
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Nurses are trying to deal with the question of role relationships with 
physicians, and with emerging types of health care personnel. These 
changes cause nurses to rethink their roles. One of the functions of 
continuing education is to encourage professionals to consider issues that 
are fundamental to professional practice as a springboard for planning 
educational programs that will not only be beneficial to individual 
members of the profession, but to help them, in turn, to advance the 
profession. 

I'd like to turn next to ways in which ^ou might perform the knowledgt 
broker role. I realize that each of you, in the course of the last year 
or so, has found yourself in some instances as a participant in a continuing 
education program, in other instances as a teacher, or resource person, 
and at other times as a planner of a continuing education program. However, 
I'd like to focus now cn the knowledge broker role as a critical one to 
help in the planning of continuing education programs. 

There are three broad dimensions of the knowledge broker role. 
The first is that you ' ave contact with practitioners. You should be 
familiar with the daily activities of library personnel if you want to help 
plan more effective co," nuing education programs. This entails having a 
sense of l.ow the" Ur about what they do, as well as an analytical sense 
of what they do. This is one of the reasons why knowledge brokers ought to 
have at least one foot in the camp of the personnel with whom they're 
working. If you are working with library staff in a neighborhood branch of 
library in a large city, it seems very important that you be in that type 
of a work situation, or should have recently done so, or should have very 
close continuing connections with what it's like to work in that particular 
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work setting. It seems only in this way is it likely that you will be 
sufficiently familiar with the concerns, the educational needs, the action 
problems that practitioners are confronting, to be able to help identify 
relevant resources. 

In my example where the patron came into the library, it was important 
to get some feel for that person's background, and what they wanted 
before you began to think, "Now which of the resources that exist in the 
library do I call to his attention?" It likewise seems important to have 
some real feel for the work situation in which practitioners are involved 
if you are to effectively identify relevant knowledge resources. Two 
broad objectives should be kept in mind in working with practitioners: the 
improvement of patron services, and the enrichment of library careers. 

A second dimension of the knowledge broker role is a familiarity 
with knowledge resources that are likely to be relevant. Again returning 
to my example, as a member of the library staff you are likely to be 
familiar with many resources that exist in the library that might potentially 
be relevant to the interests of that patron. If you didn't. know any more 
about what was in the library than the user who came in the door, it's 
likely you v;ouldn't be of much help. On the other hand, if you told them all 
you know about what was there in the library that might potentially be 
relevant to their interests, it would be overwhelming. It would be so 
discouraging at that point to most of the people who came in the door, that 
they'd turn around and go right back out again. So you need to be more 
knowledgeable than the person you're trying to help, but you've got to restrain 
yourself from sharing all the information that you know about that might 
be relevant. In working with library personnel, this is a major task, to 
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not only be knowledgeable, about what's going on, but to have some basis 
for being selective, about what you call to people's attention. 

Fortunately, through CLENE you have many resources available now 
that were not available a year or two ago. As you think of the newsletter, 
the list of continuing education courses and programs for 1976, the 
personal contact that many of you have through ALA and other groups and 
now through CLENE, there is a familiarity with national and regional resources 
that you can bring to bear when you talk with anyone interested in attending 
a continuing education activity, or pursuing a focused plan of professional 
reading. 

In addition to the national resources that are available to all of 
you, each of you within a state or region where you work has a variety of 
other resources that can be brought to bear. Library resources, obviously, 
such as those from a state association or state library or a library school. 
In addition to those resources from the library field, there are many 
resources that exist locally that don't have "library" and "information 
science" any place in the title but that are very itilevant to library 
personnel. Such resources may have to do with mana;,;»tnent , communication, 
or human relations, and they may be designed for peGfj>le in business, 
education, social work, or the general public. Hovever, they can be very 
useful to practitioners in the library field whom ; on a;> t 'V*'**'.j to help. 
To the extent to which you are related to those netvrr ih** lo :al 

level you can perform the knowledge broker role far wore cf .'^i tively. 

"^^^ third dimension of the knowledge broker role is the 11 ic-ical one. 
That area has to do with connecting action pvobiema and knowledr.o resources. 
It's relatively easy to be familiar with tliJ* problems of running a library or 
performing a particular role in a libt'.'irv . Tt'b v. Ivel^ aey to keep 



track of a range of knowledge resources. As any faculty member in a 
library school will tell you, there is a great flow of relevant information, 
and you can associate yourself with those materials and people related to 
them. But I would submit that it is relatively difficult to work back 
and forth between those two; to have enough of a sense of the action 
problems that practitioners are confronting that you can see the relevance 
of certain knowledge resources, identify those that are relevant, and 
then help people utilize those resources. 

I find it helpful to conceptualize the movement back and forth 
between action problems and knowledge resources around five components of 
what I*ve called the ''mentor role." These components are needs assessment, 
assessment of resources, selection of objectives, selection and organization 
of learning activities, and evaluation — activities that constitute the 
stock-in-trade of most people who plan educational programs for adults. 
These components are not only useful for someone who is going to teach 
adults, and for the individual adult who continues his education on a 
self-directed basis, but they* re also useful to you in your role as a 
knowledge broker. I'll next discuss each of those five components in 
terms of what your role would be. 

Regarding the first component , assessment of needs, one of the things 
you can do as a knowledge broker is to help to publicize the variability 
and deficiencies that exist in prof passional practice generally. In ^any 
fields, people are not very familiar with the ways in which other people 
go about doing things. I had the experience a number of years ago of 
surveying the choices and decisions that juvenile court judges make. 
That information was summarized and provided to them a week or two before they 



attended a week-long Institute to help them to deal with their roles as 
juvenile court judges. There was little that could have been done then 
that would have been more effective In giving them a better sense of their 
own way of working. They don't have much preparation. Juvenile court 
judges learn on the job. They are elected, or appointed, usually having 
been an attorney, and suddenly they're a juvenile court judge, and uhey 
usually evolved their own arrangements. To see the variability of practice 
and the range of satisfaction with the results, was one of the most 
exciting educational experiences I've ever been through. Sometimes just 
knowing the variability about what people who have jobs just like your own 
do and where It Is working well and where it Is working poorly and to put 
your own experience In that sort of perspective Is a very useful way to 
Identify some of your own educational needs that you'd like to work on further. 

Another contribution that you can make Is to publicize rationales 
and procedures for needs assessment. This Includes some of the ways In 
which they can assess their own educational needs, as well as ways groups 
of people can go about doing needs assessment. One part of that assessment 
Is helping people to compare the way they are performing right now (what 
they know and what they do) with an attainable standard of desirable practice. 
And one way to concoct that attainable standard has been referred to In 
some fields as a "college of peers." A number of people who are very able 
practitioners describe (out of their own experience and their sense of the 
literature and what other people are doing) very effective practice in 
various areas, which allows Individual practitioners to compare what they 
are now doing against the standards of practice. This provides a very 
useful way to encourage the needs assessment activity that will help in 
the planning of more effective continuing education programs. 
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In addition there are inventories, use of library records and 
arrangements for people to observe practice and share their insights. 
The familiar argument about needs and wants and whether the assessment of 
needs should be done by the individual or somebody else who is more impartial 
is a silly argument. It*s one of those "either/or" questions where the answer 
is clearly "both/and." The viewpoint of the individual as to where that 
gap is between where he is and where he'd like to be is very, very valuable , 
and it helps to increase the learner's commitment to do something about 
closing that gap. But people tend to be somewhat myopic, and many times 
someone who works in a related field or is in a role of an administrator 
can provide some useful insights as to what the practitioner is doing 
and what he might be doing, to hold up a mirror, in a sense, to current 
practice. So it seems helpful to obtain a view of the gap as seen by 
the potential participants in the continuing education program and by 
others as well. Sometimes the comparison of those two views of the need 
may be more valuable than anything else. 

The second component is diagnosis of the setting. It is Important 
to assess the setting within which a continuing education program is going 
to be planned by an association, or by a library, or by a library system. 
To assess that setting in terms of the resources that are potentially there, 
that can be drawn upon for planning an effective continuing education program; 
to assess that setting in terms of the facilitators that are already helping 
you in terms of the reward structure, or available materials, or time 
availability, and also the barriers. The barriers include the influences 
that are getting in the way, that make it difficult for you to plan and 
conduct effective programs of continuing education. Part of your task 
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Is to help people who are out there planning continuing education programs 
for library personnel to have a greater awareness of the setting within 
which they are operating along with the materials and human resources 
that they might draw upon. But also, you can help them to recognize 
ways to increase access to resources, to make them more available, to have 
them packaged in a way that people are more likely to use them. 

Another way that you can help is to encourage libraries, or state 
libraries, or associations to assume more responsibility for supporting and 
conducting continuing education programs for individual renewal and for 
organizational renewal. Those states that have library systems spanning 
across a number of public libraries have a unique opportunity. 

The third component is setting objectives. In thinking about 
objectives for continuing education of library personnel, there are three 
somewhat related notions that are useful. One of them has to do with the 
career aspirations of library personnel. What is it that they see as a 
part of their experience right now that they would like to pursue further, 
to strengthen? What do they see as some next steps leading from what 
they are doing right now to some other segment of their career? So 
career aspirations can be a very valuable source of potential objectives 
for continuing education programs. 

The second notion is the use of standards as criteria for 
performance. What represents a very, very effective way to do that sort 
of thing? 

The third notion is the clear statement of educational objectives. 
It is helpful to state as clearly and precisely as possible what it is 
that somebody should know or be able to do as a result of a successful 
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continuing education programs. In addition to clarifying those distinctions, 
it is useful to share with the planners of continuing education programs a 
rationale for focusing on a relatively few objectives. 

One of the reasons why more professionals do not engage in more 
continuing education activities than they do is that the number of things that 
they don*t know but ought to know is so great that it*s overwhelming. The 
tendency is just to throw up your hands and say you just don*t know where to 
start. But if there is some way to pull out some particularly high priority 
objectives, where there is something they* re interested in, based on some new 
and exciting ideas, the inertia may be overcome. Encouragement within the 
organization or career prospects may yield priority objectives. 

The fourth component is the selection and organization of learning 
activities. How people spend their time in a continuing education program 
definitely makes some difference. It seems to me that to the degree with which 
you are familiar with a wide range of ways in which professionals can learn, 
you'll be more likely to help people select those that seem more appropriate 
under the circumstances. I think it is appalling that over the years there are 
so many attractive and effecrive ways by which adults can learn, but we select 
two or three or four of those almost all of the time, and ignore most of the 
rest. When you consider the retrieval procedures that are now available to 
select print materials, and the simulation! that have been developed to provide 
a way of getting a sense of the complexity of a topic, and the Learning Exchange, 
it seems a shame to restrict ourselves to so few methods. 

Learning Exchange personnel ask people who want to learn to describe 
on an index card somethiilg of their background and what they want to learn. 
People who want to facilitate learning indicate what they are willing tp help 
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somebody learn about. Then the index cards are exchanged and people work 
out the arrangements for themselves. There are thousands of people each 
year who participate in the Learning Exchange and work out individualized 
arrangements for learning. 

In the performance audit, people within an organization look analytically 
a: he way in which part of that organization functions, and then proceed to 
ask "What can we learn to improve the functioning of that part of our organi- 
zation?'' As you consider that wide range of possibilities, it seems to me that 
part of your task as a knowledge broker is to help people to understand that 
that range of learning activities exists and to encourage them to select and 
organize the types of learning activities that are most likely to be effective. 

fifth component is evaluation. One of the tasks that you can perform 
is to alert persons about the range of evaluation instruments that are available. 
Evaluation instruments are especially useful when they are accompanied by a 
report that indicates what people discover from the use of the evaluation 
instrument. This enables you to use that report as a reference point to 
interprete what you find. Program evaluation findings can focus on various 
aspects such as the resources that were available, the participants and their 
backgrounds, the effectiveness of resource persons, and the materials. Program 
evaluation can include assessment of the process that goes on during the continuing 
education program and the results at the end. Results can be reflected in people's 
satisfaction, or what they apply after the program. It is helpful to obtain 
information that describes what actually took place during the continuing 
education program, but also what the expectations of the planners and participants 
were beforehand. Program evaluation should compare what the expectations were 
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for the educational program with the description of what did occur, and 
look at the difference as the basis for using your evaluation findings for 
program improvement if the results are not satisfactory. As a knowledge 
broker, you can broaden the perspective of planners regarding effective 
approaches to program evaluation. 

In summary, one of the tasks that you can most effectively perform 
as a knowledge broker who assists those who plan continuing education 
programs for library personnel, is to publicize case examples of library 
personnel who have effectively planned and conducted continuing education 
programs, and to help people see more holistically the way in which that 
process works and the results that come from it. The payoff would be, I 
would hope, that you would help library pracititioners to develop a richer 
repertoire of effective strategies for alternating between the types of 
action problems that they confront and relevant knowledge resources. 

Ruth Patrick : Thank you, Alan. I think we have all seen the analogy you have 
drawn for us here. And now, the first question. 

Leon Montgomery ; Let me preface my two questions with the notice that at the 
University of Pittsburgh we have a formal educational program in what I perceive 
you are calling knowledge broker. We choose to call that person the "information 
counsellor," but certainly it has all those properties. This is within the 
Information Science Department in the Graduate School of Library and Information 
Sciences. 

Two questions. One, the knowledge broker, at least as you tol'ced about 
him here, seemed to be mostly assigned to the library area. Do you perceive such 
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a person also working outside the library area, for example in court systems, 
or government and education, or other places? 

Alan Knox ; The first place that I published anything on this knowledge 
broker or linkage agent role was in the health professions rather than the 
library field and I tried to identify people as various parts of the health 
delivery :.ybtem who were concerned with continuing education for health 
personnel. It included elaborate systems such as MIST and other computerized 
systems as well as print systems for identifying information that was needed 
for people in the health sciences in order to perform their role more 
effectively. I think you can find people who perform the knowledge broker 
role within some state education departments » schools of education, school 
systems, and intermediate districts, for people who are in the field of 
education as school teachers, or administrators in the elementary and secondary 
schools. There have been a number of national studies of this role as well. 
So I think you can find this functioning in a dozen professions right now. 
Some of the concern for technology transfer, for people in engineering is 
an example. I am using the term "knowledge broker role" in a generic 
way within continuing professional education in any professional field, 
even though many of the people who might be technically competent to be 
doing this may have come out of information science, as you describe it. 

Leon Montgomery : Certainly we share your perceptions on that one. 

The second question is "Do you have some specific suggestions with 
regard to continuing education that you believe this group might pursue 
or might develop? For example, the notion of the knowledge broker, or 
counselor, requires, it seems to me, considerable behavioral kinds of training. 



at least in terms of information seeking behavior, and I wondered if x 
you have any specific suggestions for us. 

Alan Knox : I have three. One is to locate the person who is going to 
perform that role for a group of professionals as close as you reasonably 
can to where those professionals work. If you have the choice of whether 
you're going to locate a knowledge broker within a school system, or 
library system, or a factory, or instead to locate him someplace where 
he's going to travel and be there once or twice a week, my own conviction 
is that it is more difficult to establish linkage with a client system 
than it is to establish linkage with external sources of information, 
so it would seem preferable to locate the knowledge broker physically 
close to the client system. 

The second is that there are a number of bodies of knowledge that 
would be helpful in training people in this role. Ronald Havelock of 
the University of Michigan has, in the past six or seven years, been at 
the forefront of producing summaries of information regarding the various 
ways of encouraging dissemination and utilization of scientific knowledge. 
The knowledge broker or linkage agent is well grounded in his findings. 
He has a book on training of change agents, in which he identifies a 
number of relevant bodies of content. His conclusions about diffusion 
and adoption of practices and systemic linkage between knowledge systems 
and client systems is exceedingly helpful. Another aspect of his work has 
to do with interpersonal relations, effective working relationships with 
people who are in that client system. Such relationships include an 
understanding of communications, of the sources of resistance on the 
part of clients, and trying to encourage change and growth, while minimizing 
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the def ensiveness that so often occurs. In preparing people to perform 
the knowledge broker role well, there is much useful information available. 

The third is that it is helpful to have some sort of backup system, 
some way of providing the people who are in the knowledge broker role with 
up-to-date information. There is a good deal of information on the 
opinion leader; the person within the circle of friends that each of us 
has who tends to be particularly knowledgeable on some topic, and to whom 
people turn for advice, ideas, and new information on that topic. The 
opinion leader is only effective when he or she has information. When 
the opinion leaders don*t have anything that the clients don*t already 
know, they drop out of the opinion leader role. The same basic point 
applies to the knowledge broker role. If the knowledge broker starts out 
by providing the client system with some good ideas and suggestions, 
but doesn't stay current, he or she will lose their credibility as well. 
Backs tc oping people who perform the knowledge broker role is important. 

Nettie Taylor : I'm Nettie Taylor from the Maryland State Library Agency* 
Would you comment on the relationship between the expectations of management 
and the expectations of the staff in terms of these roles? 

Alan Knox : All right. There was a study done in secondary education about 

ten years ago on the in-service education of teachers. One of the 

major conclusions from that study was that a practicing secondary teacher 

in the social studies area, who had some released time to devote to 

staff development of other social studies teachers in the secondary school, 

could be far more effective in trying to facilitate many types of curriculum 
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change, and staff development than could the principal of the secondary 
school. One of the explanations that was advanced was that the administrator 
is in the position many times of having to deal with personnel problems, 
and sanctioning, and budgeting, and that these other roles get in the way. 
You hear the same sort of argument from the counseling field that "If I 
have to be a counselor in a school situation but also the truant officer 
it makes it very difficult for me to convince the kids that I*m really on 
their side when they want to talk about something to a counsellor." 

Another relevant point comes from a study for which the final 
report is now being duplicated, a needs assessment of the continuing 
education needs of library personnel in community college libraries and 
learning resources centers in one state. One major finding was that the 
pattern of continuing education needs that were identified by all the 
various categories of library personnel tended to overlap very substantially, 
with one exception. That exception related to the role of the director 
of the library. The continuing education needs of the director of the 
community college library or learning resource center departed very 
substantially from those of other library personnel. 

A recurrent problem is that administrator^ are heavily represented 
on planning committees and when deciding on continuing education 
objectives often emphasize what they need. One sound concept in planning 
continuing education programs is to get "they" in the process of helping 
to plan what "they" need. 

Nettie Taylor : I think that*s right. I think that*s the point I was 
really trying to get at because I don*t know how you relate what the 
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administrator feels or the director feels are the deficiencies or the needs 
of his staff in continuing education and the perception of the staff itself, 
and how you bring these two together if they are completely different. 

Alan Knox ; There is a wonderful analogy that some of you are familiar 

x 

with from the management field as a recommended "good practice." If you 
are a work supervisor, once a year or so you ask each of the people you 
supervise to describe what it is they've done during the last year, what 
they see their Job as being. You also ask them to identify how they would 
like to have things different. How they'd like their job to change, or 
how they think their productivity could be more or different than it is 
at the present time. In parallel, the supervisor does the same thing 
for the employee. The supervisor describes what he or she sees as that 
employee's performance during the past ' ir and identifies the goals that 
the supervisor thinks are important for this next year, and then they 
exchange those two descriptions. Then they sit down and talk about it 
and try to come up with some agreed upon notions of what is really important, 
some objectives you have to achieve as a necessary condition of performing 
your job satisfactorily if you're going to get a raise or you're not going 
to get fired. In addition both the supervisor and the employee would try 
to identify some specific tasks that the employee will try to work on 
during the coming year, that the supervisor will try to help the employee 
accomplish. The basic notion is a very useful one in thinking about 
both the needs assessment part of this, and the planning of continuing 
education activities, to try to close the gap between vhere the person is 
and where he or she would like to be. I find the notion of the gap 
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useful in bringing together some of the needs assessment information 
and combining it with the notion of it being viewed by the potential 
learner in the continuing education activity, but also by some other 
people, who have a stake in the performance of personnel in an organization 
for which they have some responsibility. So I think that both viewpoints 
are valuable and can be reflected in the planning of continuing education 
programs. 
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Second Session 



Ruth Patrick: I*m especially delighted to be able to introduce to you 

now Jim Sucy, Manager, Education Market Services, Eastman Kodak 

Company, situated in Rochester, New York, our next door neighbor to 

Syracuse. There are several reasons for this. First of all, Jim has been 

involved with CLENE since its beginning in 1974 with the National Commission 

on Libraries and Information Science sponsored study to develop a nationwide 

plan for continuing education. He is one of the hundred or so people 

that we interviewed in depth to get ideas on how to develop this grand 

plan we were working on. When we contacted him at the suggestion of 

Julie Virgo, we were looking for an exeiiq>lar program in business and 

industry. It was a memorable occasion for me, because ideas that 

Jim presented to me in that interview deeply influenced my approach to 

the design of continuing education programs. He introduced me to a concept 

I have since had reinforced by Malcolm Knowles and by Alan Knox, the idea 

that an assessment of what an individual's continuing education needs 

are begins first and foremost with an analysis of the skills or competencies 

that that person needs for his or her present job or the one aspired 

to xn the near future. 

The year following that interview the class to which I was teaching 
Staff Development and Continuing Education visited Jim at the Eastman 
Kodak Training Center in Rochester, and you will be seeing some slides, 
I believe, of this truly impressive training center. We saw the presentation 
that you will be receiving this morning, and again it was a memorable 
learning experience for me and the class. Jim has been involved in various 
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training functions at Eastman Kodak over the years he has been there: 
He's instructed, developed, and managed many technical and managerial 
programs. Until recently he was Director of the educational development 
at the Kodak Educational Center. 

Talking to him last night I discovered that in his spare time he 
really does get quite involved with libraries, consulting on various 
projects, and he is very involved with what they are doing, and I'm very 
pleased to know that he did spend all day here yesterday finding out more 
and getting updated on what this new organization has been up to. He 
is the originator of programmed instructional lessons, audiovisual 
programs, educational models, educational simulators, and various other 
educational media ^md programs. So I am very much looking forward to 
this refresher session for me, and I hope you will find it as rewarding as 
I did. 
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STAFF TRAINING AND DEVELOPMEi^T IN INDUSTRY 



Jim Sucy: Thank you very much, Ruth. 

I hate to stand behind a podium so I hope you'll bear with me if 
I'm moving around while I'm talking with you. I can hardly wait to 
hear what I have to say, after that introduction. 

The fact is I'm not sure what I'm going to say right now, but 
I've been trying to put my thoughts together as to how I can share with 
you some experiences and some problems that we've had in industrial 
training in a way that will make them meaningful to you in helping to 
solve your problems as far as continuing education is concerned in libraries. 
Let me qualify what Ruth said just a bit, to the extent that I know practically 
nothing about libraries, or librarians, or how to run libraries. But 
I think that there is a common thread in all types of training problems 
that we have in industry, or that vje have in our public schools, or that 
you people have in your libraries, that is useful at least in discussion. 
We'll work on that assumption this morning. 

Let me get into what I want to say by mentioning a little about 
what Ruth has already told you about my function at Eastman Kodak — have 
you all heard of Eastman Kodak? (Laughter) We're a small photographic 
company up in Rochester, New York, which if you're not from the East, 
I'm sure you thing we're from New York City, but actually there are 
places in New York state other than New York City. As a matter of fact 
our city is about 350 miles from New York City. 

These slides show some of the Kodak facilities. The corporate 
headquarters for Eastman Kodak is in Rochester, New York. This is Kodak 
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office, built during George Eastman* s days. The total employment for 
Eastman Kodak in the world is well over 100,000 people, and are scattered 
around the country and around the world. On the left is our Camera 
Works, the plant where we make all the cameras, and then the little 
pictures on the right show Kodak Park, Tennessee Eastman and Texas 
Eastman, where some of our chemicals and films and papers are manufactured. 
In the Rochester area there are about 50,000 people working at Kodak. 
Many of those people have to be trained year after year. As a matter of 
fact, many people are unaware of the extent of training that goes on in 
industry. I think you are familiar with the figures for public school 
education and that in 1976 the cost, to us, of public education is well 
over one hundred and twelve billion dollars. It has been estimated that 
more money than that Is put into industrial and professional training. 
You can look on that as being continuing education, and it is certainly 
extensive. 

Now, we can break down the kinds of training we do into three 
broad categories: the orientation type of training, which is the familiar- 
ization with the company, or the job; then the actual job training, which 
is the initial training that an individual receives in order to be brought 
up to competency in that job; and then there is the continuing education, 
or refresher programs, that go on for the rest of the individual's working 

life. So we touch aituost everybody the company on a yearly basis 
>>> 

with one of the types of training. 

Rut I mentioned the Education Marketing Center, and on the 
left is a slide of the four buildings that make up our campus, if you 
want to call it that, outside of Rochester, New York. It was during the 
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time that this campus was being built that I was Director of Instructional 
Development, and we knew that we were going to have some nice new facilities. 
We were concerned that we were going to move the same old training programs 
into those new facilities. Further, we knew that the people's expectations 
of the quality of training is dependent upon the environment. In other 
words, you're not quite as bad if you have a poor training program in a 
poor environment, but when you have a poor training program in a nice 
environment, people notice it more. So, we had to do something about the 
quality of our training programs, to make sure that they were top notch. 
We had a staff of 12 or 14 people who devoted full time to writing 
training programs, and we 'wanted to evaluate these programs. We wanted 
to insure quality programs. Time was running out and the building would 
be completed; we had a choice of either trying to pull ourselves up by 
our bootstraps or going outside and getting some help. 

Because of the time, we chose to go outside and hire a consultant 
in the field of educational technology and behavioral sciences. We looked 
around at many of these consultants. Frankly, many of them were very good 
from a theory standpoint but did not have practical experience in industrial 
concerns. We found one that had at least one foot on the ground, and 
hired him. We had a strange contract with him. We didn't hire him to 
write programs for us; we hired him to train the people on the Educational 
Development staff to be consultants just as he was. Now that puts a 
consultant in a unique position, because if he fails to train those people 
to be just like he is, then he doesn't get paid. On the other hand, if 
he succeeds in training them to be just like he is, he doesn't have any 
more business with you because now he's produced a lot of people internally 
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that will do the job for him. Over a two or three year period we hired 
him on successive contracts until we felt comfortable flying on our own. 

But once you train people to do something as complex as developing 
training programs, how can you insure that they will continue to do so, 
and how do you insure the quality of the product that they produce? 
The second half of those contracts was to provide us the same kind 
of quality programs in the future, so that at the end of the contract 
with the consultant everything just didn't slide downhill from there on. 

What I'm going to be sharing with you today are the techniques 
that wfe use to remirfd our staffs to go through a systematic process. Now 
I'll show you a lot of paper work and guides and things that we use to 
do it. These are self-reinforcing, self-motivating approaches that we 
felt are necessary, at least in the beginning, and many of these things 
you will not want to bother with yourselves. It's too complex; it's 
too detailed; it's too much work. That's the story we always hear. On 
the other hand, once you have internalized the process, you find yourself 
thinking that way, approaching all problems, training and otherwise 
in pretty much the same analytical, systematic, problem-solving 
approach, so that you essentially internalize these guides as a way of thinking. 

The Training Center that you see here, and some smaller satellite 
ones around the country, help us train about 50,00 people a year in various 
training programs which you might consider for the most part continuing 
education. In the photographic business we had a lot of technical changes. 
We come out with a new product or an improved product every three working 
diiys. Somebody has to be trained how to use that product. Many of those 
50,000 people are our customers, people who are in the business of usin;;', 
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photography as a ll\d.ng. So we have a big training problem, and as 
I say, it Involves many people, not only our own people, but also many 
customers, in all varieties of training situations. 

Now for lack of a better name we could call this approach "Performance 
Analysis and Instructional Design." The performance analysis is the front 
end analysis that really makes the difference between starting off on 
the right foot or starting off in the middle of the process. Many times 
people sit down to write off the top of their heads, with the assumption 
that they know exactly what has to go into the program. One of the things 
that this system has taught us is "Don^t even make the assun^tion that you 
need a program until you test it." You may not. I dare say that 25% 
to 50% of all money spent in industrial training programs and professional 
training programs is probably spent on training programs that are either 
not needed in the first place or are the wrong solution to the problem. 
These programs are very poor training programs, not right for the people 
to whom they are being given. That's probably a conservative estimate. 
To make sure that you have the right program for the right people you have 
to go through a little mor'* work on the front end analysis. 

Now there are m£iny ways of breaking up a systematic approach into 
steps. Everybody has their own method of doing it. In our particular 
case X have arbitrarily broken it up into a half a dozen different main 
points here. I'll cover these briefly and then we'll go into more detail 
as far as the kind of decision-making process that you people should be 
going through every time you approach the design of a new training 
program, the selection of a trnining program, or the evaluation of a 
program. 
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The first step says "Define the problem,"* And most people say, 
''What do you mean, problem? I don't have a problem. All I want is a 
training program." Well, if you don't have any problems, in other words 
if everything is as good as it can be, don't spend money on training programs, 
don't bother doing anything. You're lucky, you're one of the few people 
where everything is as good as it could be. By the way, let me have 
your name and address, because I'd like to know what you're doing that 
the rest of us are not doing. There's always some room for improvement. 

When we say "problem" we're not necessarily talking about the thing 
you think of as being a serious problem. A problem is usually identified 
with some little red flag going up to say "There will be a policy change 
next year and that is going to create some different things that we'll 
have to take care of." "A new technology is coming along and we're going 
to have to prepare fur that." That's a problem. That's an anticipated 
problem, that's an Indicator that something should be done, and that's 
really all we mean when we say "problem." It's the difference between 
the actual performance that is going on and what you would like to achieve. 
That different . Is what we're talking about as the problem area. 

Then we take a look at the target people. Who are these people 
we're training? Where are they located? How many of them are there? 
What arc their deficiencies? and all the other information that we can 
gather about the proposed audience for o ir training prograr. In addition 
to that we like to Identify resource people. If we have to put on a 
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training program for these people, who can we turn to with the expertise 
that we need to do this, to do that? Who are our resource people? 
Somewhere very shortly we have to identify the scope of the problem, 
so that we'll find out whether we have enough money to do it, or enough 
time to do it. Is it a huge four-year project that's going to take $100,000, 
or is it something that has to be done next week for $350.00? Somewhere 
along the line we have to have a meeting of minds and an agreement among 
the people who are involved who have responsibility as to what the size of 
the problem and the project is. Those are sort of the things that help 
us to get started. 

Next we take a look at the job proficiencies themselves. We 
call it "mastery performance," and it's a job definition. I want to make 
the distinction here between a job description and job definition. 
"Job descriptions ," and I don't know whether you people have them, I'm 
presuming some of you do — right? They're about a page and a half of 
generalities. Most of them are that way. Job descriptions are fine for 
certain purposes. Our wage and salary department likes to have them as 
a way of putting a balance on people moving from job to job. But a job 
definition is a much more detailed emphasis of all of the tasks that go 
into a job and all of the criteria for doing those tasks correctly. 
We'll talk about that more later on. 

(Incidentally, the symbolism of my taking off my jacket at the 
beginning of the show is to let you know that you can interrupt me and 
ask questions and anything else. An informal session is much to be preferred, 
so if I say somuthlnK that you disagree with or if T say something that 
you don't understand, please let me know and I'll try to clear it upright then.) 
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Now we come to the part where ve t>J;e a look at possible problem 
causes. When I was Director of Instructional Development at the Marketing 
Education Center, the most common introduction I had to our clients within 
the different market divisions at Kodak was "Give me a 20 minute slide 
program to do this, and this, and this." In other words, they came to 
me with their solution already in mind. I had to spend a great deal of 
time backing them up to try to find out what their problem was. Of 
course I got the answer that they don't have a problem, because they had 
already sort of sklnnned over the surface and arrived at a point half 
way down the process telling them what the answer was going to be. 
Their answer may well have been correct, but we had no way of knowing 
unless we go back and we try to find out these things. Now it's interesting 
in our role as educational consultants that by asking certain questions . 
at this point, we find ourselves being much broader as management 
consultants, because many of those problems cannot be solved by training 
programs. You have to be ready to identify those problems which cannot 
be solved by training programs, and to put those off to a side and recommend 
that management take care of those by some other means. I'm a firm 
believer in training programs, but if you put on training programs for 
training programs* sakes when they're not warranted, then that's a waste 
of time, money and people's talents. So we test for those causes and 
if it's not training we find alternative solutions. We have a branch 
to our educational derl.vn which takes care of managerial type problems. 
I'll tell you what those are in a little while. 

Now oiicG we've done that we take a look at our "mastery performance," 
those tasks which have to be done in a job. We take a look at all of them, 
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we see which ones are not being performed today, deficiencies in the tasks; 
if anything is being done correctly, we cross it out. There's no sense 
in providing extra training if people are doing those things right. We 
take a look at them and if there is some cause other than an educational 
solution — other than those which are provided by an educational solution 
we cross those off, so that at this point in the game we wind up with only 
those tasks that are going to be solved by training. From those tasks 
we write our objectives. 

It's taken us quite a while to get to the point of writing objective 
and that's often where people sit down and start to write training programs 
They say, "Gee, we have to write some training programs, let's sit do\m 
and write some objectives first." You read it in all the books. My 
premise is "That's too late. Pulling objectives out of thin air, or off 
the top of your head, ^? not sufficient to validate them as far as 
basing training programs on them. So when we write our objectives they 
are very specific, they're tied in to tasks in the job performance. 

We have to do some planning and some scheduling for writing these 
programs. Manpower, money, time, those kinds of bookkeeping things that 
you have to do in planning programs, and then we get down to the nitty 
gritty, the behavioral sciences cf the learning problems that are involved, 
describing that behavior further. There are some very interesting things 
there, and despite the fact that I went through a school of education a 
number of years ago, I must confess that they didn't teacn me any of those 
things in the behavioral sciences that I have since learned about 
d(iv>loplng training programs and so forth. So I have some very interesting 
things to share with you in that area. 
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Once you've done that, number 7 is probably at the bottonrof the 
analytical list. In other words you've analyzed it right down to the nitty 
gritty and from there on it's pretty easy to put the pieces back together 
again. Beqause all along the line you've been analyzing and making 
decisions, and whether you know it or not, narrowing in on a solution. 
Once you've reached this point, then the solution is fairly obvious. 
You may have some choices as to how you want to do it — |put the material 
that has to be there is pretty well determined. So you can start to test 
a prototype, and you test it before you print it up or before you have 
your visuals made, or the final version of it, so that you can make changes 
in it while it is in a relatively inexpensive form. You validate it 
at that point, try it out on a real audience. See if it can do what the 
objectives said it could do. And if it can, okay; if it can't, you revise 
it and then you produce it. 

Finally you interface it with the stv^Jcnr, b'- it a lecture, a 
self-instructional unit, laboratory hands on program, or whatever, and last 
but not least you evaluate it. And by "ev .luate" v ^ don't mean just to 
send out a questionnaire asking "How did yoa :ik*' this program?" Anybody 
will probably say "Gee, we thought that was a great program," ht*.r.iuce 
if they don't, we might not invite them back for another one som^timer 
So you have zo a;3k a great deal more about it than just the subjective* 
Sure, you want people to like youi. programs. That's natural. You want 
people to go away sayitig, "Gee, that's the best program I've ever attended." 
But, how iboiit the efficiency of the program, the effectiveness of the 
program, f:he validity of the program, the cost-effectiveness of the program, 
the r.ost versus the value of the progr/'m? Did you pu\. on a $50,000 
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program to solve a $100 problem? That's not very cost effective, and 
yet you see this type of thing being done, from time to time. This 
is a rough series of steps, then, that we go tbrough, sort of a 
check list, in order to be sure that we don't jump to conclusions ourselves. 
It's very hard to keep yourselves from doing 'ihis. I could sit down with 
any one of you and say, '*Tell me the training problem that you have," 
and by the time you're into about the third seo.cence, my mind is already 
leaping ahead to solutions to your probler?. It's very diffi'^ult to hold 
yourself back while you analyze the probleic, before yov .jump to those 
kinds of conclusions. So we use this guidance .^ysteiu t:r> help restrain 
ourselves to ask the right questions at thfe tigVr u-^t.'/ before we jump 
to those kinds of conclusions. 

This next slide shows a road map here, vhii^h (as I said, you 
probably can't see beyond the third row of tabJuj) but I have a few 
copies down here in front for those, roTiC of you, who might want or need 
a copy. But this road map is really onxy an overview in itself. It 
just covers the same steps, but at one level more detailed than what 
we saw, but that in itself is not the important thing. You can find these 
kinds of flow charts in every on^- ol' the educational journals. They'll 
vary a little bit in their form, but they go through mostly the same steps. 
No probierii there. That's not the heart of the system, that's a road map 
of the system. What we think is the heart of the system, however, is the 
guidance f,heets or the work sher^t-s. Because they provide us with the 
self-discipline that we need to keep us on this track. They're a documentation 
and a check list to make us ask the right questions at the right time, 
bnfore proceeding on. They tend to haunt you if yon don't do that. 
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Furthermore, in addition to the documentation they also provide a communication 

to the other people who have to work on the project, so at least when you 

put something dow: oin paper, somebody else will see it and either agree 

or disagree with it. We have a whole series of these worksheets, which 

are just a form to get us to ask the right questions at the right time. 

The structure of what I'm going to be talking about this morning essentially 

follows these worksheets and I'll be talking about some of those questions 

that we ask and the importance of some of them that are particularly 

critical* 

Let's take a look then at worksheet //I, which is labeled "Defining 
the Problem." It's the starting point, it's the collection of data 
about the situation that you need to know in order to get started. 

Most problems do not present themselves full-blown. Most problems 
show themselves only in the form of indicators, little red flags t/nat go 
up and say "Something isn't right here." It may be a number of things. 
I don't know what your indicators are — maybe it's the number of books 
that are piling up that have to be put back on the shelves, or maybe 
it's the grumbling on the part of the emftloyees, or maybe it's the lack 
of space that you have, but any little red flag that you have that says 
"Something's not as good as it could be, something's wrong, I'm starting 
to get into trouble." That's not the problem — that's only an indicator 
of the problem. If you go around treating those problem indicators all 
you're doing is treating the symptoms. The problem lies behind those 
indicators somewhere, and it's up to you to group, to analyze those 
indicators. You need to collect them and analyze them and find out what 
the problem is behind It, and then find out what the cause of the problem is. 
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Nov as we're collecting these indicators we need a little data to make 
sure that we're seeing them correctly, and so we ask for some instances. 
Give us an instance of when the books were piling up, or when was the 
help complaining most. Write it down . — specific facts, dates, times, 
things like that. Be specific — that's the hardest part of this system 
is writing down specifics, but it is critical that you do that throughout 
the whole process. Now you can spectilate on the causes of those problems. 

There are three parts to a problem, lliere is an indicator of the 
problem, which is the superficial stuff that you see; there is the problem 
itself, and then there is the cause behind the problem. Unless you can 
find out what the cause of the problem is, you don't have a chance to 
solve it. And we have found that causes of problems fall into three 
categories. The three categories are, 1) the lack of skill and knowledge 
on the part of the people involved — in other words they don't know how 
to do something. That's not placing the blame on them; it may be placing 
the blame on us if we haven't trained them how to do it, but for one reason 
or another they do not know how to do it. Now lack of skill and knowledge 
is the only area that can be combatted efficiently through the use of 
further training. 

Another cause of problems is the lack of motivation, or incentive, 
or the improper attitude: motivation, attitude, incentive problems. 
We often think that training is the best solution for those problems. 
In fact in industrial training, at least, I have run into many situations 
where people have shown up at my tjpchnical training programs for reasons 
which were strictly motivational. "Good old Harry is the only one in the 
department who hasn't been to a training program and maybe that will 
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straighten him out or make him feel better or whatever it is," 
So-and-so has been goofing off on th6 job and just doesn^t seem to be 
putting the effort into everything. We'll send him away to a training 
program," something like that. That's a managerial cop out. That type 
of motivation will probably last about a week. Maybe a week and a half. 
If that kind of thing works well, why do all good car salesmen have to 
get together every Monday morning for a good pep talk, motivational type 
meeting? It doesn't last very long, that's why. That^s a superficial 
type motivation. Question? 

The question was, "Am I making a distinction between training and 
education?" Generally I do not like to make a distinction between 
training and education, because I think that many times the distinction 
is artificial, a way of distinguishing between industrial education and 
academic type education. 

Generally speaking, motivationally caused problems are not solved 
by education or training. In other words, there is something more basic 
at the root of that problem which has to be looked at than just sending 
somebody away to a training program. Question back there. 

Question: How do you find out what the problem is, by interviews? 

Jim Sucy: Yes, Very often when you are looking at a problem, gathering 
dat£^, evidence aboii^ the problem, etc. , you will either have to interview 
the people, or to observe the people or interview somebody around the people 
in order to get that information. You may have to observe the products 
of their work, for instance, in order to analyze that. 
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From the floor: What I was getting at is do you involve the people in the 
problem analysis? 



Jim Sucy; Yes. Involving the person in the design of the training is often 
the solution to the problem. So from that standpoint, whenever possible 
it is a good idea to do that. It isn't always possible, but sometimes 
it is. Question. 

From the floor; I can't sit still and let you say that motivation and 
attitude are not amenable to educational changeY~that-*education cannot 
effect a change. Generally it's a matter of level. You say that motivation 
and attitudes are management, problems. 

Jim Sucy: Right. 

From the floor: Then aren't you talking about management training needs? 

Jim Sucy: That is true, but now we're talking about a different audience. 
Training may be one of the possible solutions. If I'm saying that problems 
that are caused largely by motivational, or attitudinal or incentive type 
causes, those are not usually cost effectively relieved through the use 
of training programs. That doesn't mean that that is not a possible 
solution or a possible part of a solution, but generally that again, is 
trying to *:real the symptoms rather than getting at the cause. Why are they 
not motivated? L? it because of the working conditions? Is it because 
of their expectations? Is it because of the reward system that they have? 
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Let's get at the cause of it and try to remedy that rather than just 
shipping them off to a training program and then have them come right back 
to the same conditions that were causing the lack of motivation and so 
forth in the beginning. So, managers often use training as a cop-out 
rather than finding out "What's wrong in my depstrtment? What's wrong 
in my library?" That's what Vm saying. We have to look somewhere else 
rather than just training to solve that type of problem. 

(Question from the floor) 

Jim Sucy: Okay — the question has to do with "Hov7 about the motivation 
force of extra knowledge, as far as the job is concerned?" And the 
answer is "That's part of job training. Having a person's skills, including 
the background information he needs to do the' job, is part of the job 
training. And that should be written into the job description, the job 
title, and everything. 

(Conmient from the floor) 

Jim Sucy: Yes. That's true. I agree with you that's part of motivation, 
but that may not be the problem that I'm talking about here. It may 
be something else. We certainly want to look at job knowledges and skills 
as being part of it. 

Another question. "How about new employees during the indoctrination 
period, the orientation type program, are we not trying to get through 
motivation there?" Yes, orientation programs very often are partially 
informational and partially motivational. 
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We move along here, then to the third type of problems, which 
are environmental problems . So far we've talked about two causes — people 
don't know how to do it, and the people don't want to do it. The third 
category is that they are being prevented from doing it. They may want 
to, they may know how, but there is something in the rules and regulations, 
there's something in the facilities blocking theia or they don't have 
enough tine to do it, they don't have the equipment to do it. There is 
something in their environment which is preventing them from doing it. 
Sending people away to a training program, or putting on an in-service 
training program or continuing education program for those people, 
will not solve that problem. You have to remove the environmental block. 
You have to give them the time, or the equipment, or the procedures and 
so forth to be able to do that type of thing. 

One of these three causes, or a combination of these three causes, 
is behind every problem that we run across. You can almost always see 
these three causea branding out. So in this first worksheet we're 
only saying "Speculate on these causes." We'll test it later on, but 
speculate on it now. Because if it's a real clear cut speculation we nuy 
be able to short circuit the whole system and go directly to a managerial 
solution, rather than a training program. 

At this point we write a problem statement, or a hypothesis, in 
this particular case something like "These people are not doing these 
things because of these reasons as evidenced by this data." Right? 
It may be 100% wrong when you start off, but it's a hypothesis that you 
can test. 



(Comment from the floor) 
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I agree with you, it's nice to illustrate these questions, these 
situations with examples, and so at this time I'd like to digress and 
introduce an example that we can use for purposes of illustration. I'll 
select an example that is out of your field and out of my field, so that 
we don't tread on anyone's toes and hopefully you'll be able to correlate 
it with your own problems. 

One safe area is in the area of driving, so let's say that we're 
an educational consultant, and a local businessman who runs the Lackluster 
School of Driving comes to us and sa>3, "Gee, something must be wrong. 
I've been graduating people from my school and I thought I was doing a 
pretty good job, but lately I've had an indication that something might 
not be as good as it could be. I've been checking the accident records 
of my graduates and the figures indicate that they've been going up 
lately. The number of accidents per year by these students is increasing." 
So we say, 'Veil, okay, we'll look at your problem, we'll help to analyze 
your problem, maybe we can find out what it is." 

We gc through worksheet one and collect some data, and come up 
with a hypothesis based on that model that I mentioned, "These people are 
not doing these things because of these causes as evidenced by this 
data." Which substituted with the information that we have here reads 
"Graduates of the Lackluster School of Driving are having more accidents 
because they don't know how to drive through heavy traffic as evidenced 
by recent accident reports." Now that's a hypothesis, it may not be right. 
As a matter of fact, it's not exactly right. Further evidence will show 
that we have to refine it a bit. But that's a problem statement. We 
get it down on paper, get agreement or disagreement on that hypothesis, and 
test it. 
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We identify the people that are involved, who they are, what the 
deficiency is, we list some deficient products, and we list deficient 
performances. 

Now, translated into your terms deficient products would be hooks 
filed in the wrong place, or cards mixed up, or reports wrong. I don't 
know what kind of deficient products you might run into, but a product 
is a tangible evidence of somebody not performing correctly. On the 
other hand the next line down, deficient performance does not have a 
tangible piece of hard copy or something like that to go with it, but which 
is like the clerk out on the front desk who has a slightly surly attitude 
toward the people that come into the library. Performance is a transitional 
thing and must be observed in order to record it, but products are 
something you can collect and study after the fact. We're really asking 
the same question, two ways to make sure that we get it right. 

How many are deficient? Where are they located? What percentage 
are deficient? Are they all located in the same building or spread 
out all over the state, or the nation? What previous training have they 
had? And if there is more than one audience, let's make sure that we 
design our program for one audience first and then modify it for other 
people after that. The worst thing that can happen to a training 
program is to be halfway developed and everybody says "Gee, that's a 
great program, but we ought to give it to this group, and we ought to 
make it adaptable to that group, too,*' and the first thing you know 
you've watered lown the intent of the original program to the p . int that 
it's not good for any of them^. You have to identify your primary audience . 

'""^ .... ■ ■ " ■ • 
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Well, we do a little more study of the data in the case of the driving 
school example, and we find out that it isn't so much that these accidents 
occurred in heavy traffic, but that they occurred around intersections 
with stoplights. Okay. A little more data there. So we start to go 
back and look, at the training program to see what is taught about inter- 
sections where there are stoplights. How have people been trained to 
handle that type of a situation? 

We identify resource people, project leaders, analysis developers, 
subject matter specialists, experienced performers, decision makers, 
master performers, we list sources of information, like other job descriptions 
or definitions of the tasks involved, and who we can use to test any 
changes in the program. In our particular case now we are able to identify 
John Smythe here, who's gotten to be a pretty good driver, he's gotten 
through a million miles without having an accident. So somehow he's 
'^oing soTiething right that a lot of other people aren't doing. Maybe 
if we studied John Smythe here, we'd be able to figure out what he's 
doing right and build that into our training program. For almost every 
traind program there is a master performer somewhere out there, and if 
you can study that individual and find out what they're doing right and 
build that into the training program, you will build the level of all 
those other people up closer to the master performer. Now some new jobs 
have no master performer available and you have to make up mastery per- 
formance out of your head. For a new technology that will not arrive 
until next year, there are obviously no master performers yet. You have 
to create mastery performance on paper and test it. 

Define the project scope. All we're talking about there is "What 
are the goals of the program? When the whole thing is over what do you 



want these people to be able to do? What are the limitations of the 
program?*' It's just as important to list what the program is not expected 
to do as it is to list what it is expected to do. More people get into 
problems because their supervisor believes that a program is going to 
do everything for everybody, when in fact it was never intended to do 
that. 

Define the measures of success. How will we know if we're successful 
when we're all done? Are there other people interested in this program? 
We developed this program for our library system, are other library systems 
around the country going to be able to use it? That makes a decision 
as to how we schedule it, how we budget it, and so forth. 

Identify the practical constraints with which you have to work. 
How much time do you have? How mach money do you have? How many resource 
people do you have? Note any red flags that you have. You're developing 
this program and you know that che administrator up che line is against 
it. That's a red flag you have to recognize right from the beginning. 
The two people that you've got involved in working on the program hate 
each other's guts and are going to be fighting all the time. Okay. 
You have to know that ahead of time and plan your strategy around tliSit '^r^^". -i 
red flag. That's a bookkeeping type of thing. Defining the measure of 
success is very seldom done as far as training programs are concemed'^^ 
In our role as consultant to the president of this driving school we 
might be able to tell him, "Gee, if we make changes in your program and 
are succ .ssful, we anticipate that at the end of the year we will be able 
to bring the number of accidents down to this accept le amount. If 
we do that, then you pay u3 the full amount. If we dd. t do that, then 



we'll prorate our budget so that if we only reduce accidents half as much 
ar ^''e say, we will collect half as much money from you," Contingency 
management is a scary ar-a that a lot of people don't like, b\:t it is a 
way of negotiating with people for performance. You get paid on your 
performance. That scares a lot of people because it lays it on the line. 

Mastery performance, job definition. This is the heart of any 
training program, or should be. How are you going to train people to 
do a job if you don't know specifically what the job is? And I mean 
specifically. Doing a task analysis is taking that job and breaking it 
down into individual tasks. A task is the smallest unit of work that has 
a product associated with it. The product doesn't always have to be 
tangible. Answering a telephone i? a task associated with a job. The 
product is a satisfied caller. The criteria for doing it is to be able 
to take the information, cr to provide the information, and to do it 
courteously, and do it ef ticif.ntly , and all the other criteria that you 
want to put on that type of a task. 

Most '"^f the jobs we analyze, especially professional jobs, have 
about 150 individual tasks associated with them. These can be all kinds 
of things from the various types of the paper work that you have to go 
through, to the supervisory tasks, the budgetary tasks, and the management 
tasks. All of those items have to be identified. Once you have done it 

for a particular job you are pretty well set, because mpst jobs don't 

1 

change very rapidly. Maybe updating it once a year is Sufficient 
for you, once you do it. You have to take a couple of days to write 
a good task analysis. 
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We use worksheet no. A here, for doing that analysis which 
essentially says "Here's the job title, here are the general areas, like 
managerial, or supervisory requirements, and bookkeeping requirements^ 
budgetary requirements/' You can break any job down into three or five 
major components, and then you take those components and : break 
down the tasks one at a time. For instance, there is one tap.x > ^t I 
have to do every week on my job, whiu':; >u probably wouldn't v.V'^ '.^iiik 
about putting in here, but I want to use. as an illustrat:f :/n. I ^ciw 
to make out a time card at the end of the v'.' jii- Does anybody . .ise have 
to maka out a time card? Right. If you !:?dKe out a time card thpt'.s 
a task you have to do. If they fire me and put somebody else in my place, 
that person is going to have to make out a time card. That^s part of 
the job. It's so menial that we often don't think of it, but when you 
stop and think of it, many of the things that we do day in and day out are 
almost at that level of meni.il little things that ha ^e to be done. We 
hardly even think about them, and yet they occupy a great deal of our time. 
So I would put down under the colunai ti>:ying "Task," "Complete time cr^rd." 
And in the next cc'! it bays "Product or accomplishment of doing chat 
task." Well, the -now.r is obviously "A completed time card." Ir. that 
particular case it's a very easy one to put down. In the next column we 
say, "List the minimum acceptable criteria lor cooing chat t :sk." ' r 
other words, how will I know if I'm doing it right or wrong? Or, hov 
will you know whether I'm doing it right or wrong? What'i; the minimum 
acceptable criteria for signing or completing a time card*^ Well, from 
experience: I must sign it in ink, I must sign it on the bottom lim^a 
I must fill in any exceptions to a AO hour week, and I must turn it in by 
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10:00 on Friday morning. If I am not doing one of those things, then I am 
not meeting minimum acceptable criteria for that task. So now I know 
exactly what I have to do as far as signing a time card is concerned* 
The next column says 'Vhat are the ir.ost common errors in performing this 
task?" Now, this is a clue to the educator or to the person designing 
the programs that these arc che things you are going to have to emphasize 
in your training program. The most common errors are the things you 
emphasize to eliminate them. Well, from experience, the most common 
error in this example is forgetting to turn the card in by 10:00 on 
Friday morning. Unless someone is really bugging me, I tend to forget 
that type of thing. So I put in there, "Forget to turn in by 10:00 
on Friday morning." 

Next column says "What are the tools, equipment and materials needed 
for doing this task?" This questioa is to idei.tify any environmental 
blocks. What supplies do people need to do this task? We've taken on 
programs and wheu we got to that point v r:*re we had to fill Ir. the tools, 
equipment and materials needed; all ' f a suddea it became obvi'sus that 
the reason people were not doing it was that thry didn't have the right 
tools, or equipment, or materials. It mav be something as inrocuoi • us 
a poorly designed order form, or a report form, or something blriiilar. 
Why train people to make them to use an crder form that's obsolete? 
Solve the problem by changing the order form! 

Finally, "Is this task being performed correctly?" if it is, 
that's as far as you have to g'^ with that task. Because xf ev( rybody 
is performing that task correctly, don't go wasting time on trailing 
programs, or writing objectives and skills for that program. Concentrate 
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on the things they aren't doing correctly • Now that's worksheet no. 4: 
Task Analysis, A Job Definition. That's the heart of any good 
training program. As I say it generally takes 150 to 200 tasks to 
completely define any professional job. 

(Comment from the floor) 

Jim Sucy: Question was, whether or not it takes two days to do a 

task analysis, and if so how many people and so on? I would say probably 

two man days of people who are qualified would do it. Using a brainstorming 

technique with planning boards and cards and so forth, I can get 90% 

of those 'wab.<s with 3 or 4 people who ^cnow the job in 20 minutes. The 

rest of the time is spent in getting the other 10% and defining the criteria. 

But that's a group type situation — if you can get 4 or 5 people together, 

who know the job, you can get most of those tasks identified very quickly. 

The rest of the time is just spent filling in the other blanks, which go 

quite easily, for people that kn -w the job. 

Generally the cognitive tasks have to evidence themselves in some 
type of action and those can be defined as such. Many of the least 
visible types of things that we do, the thought process things are only 
important as they evidence themselves in our decision making or our actions. 
We're taking a look at those decision making activities and then at the . 
skills and knowledges that make those correct decisions. These are part 
of the prerequisites required for people to learn to make decisions or 
take action. All that background information that we need to know about 
the decision making will be listed in the prerequisites, in the training 
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function, in the learning function. So we do hare to addre5:;ii ourselves to 

those things. It's just that we addr:.t>s ourselves to them in a different 

way, in a different place. So we're talking about more obvious tasks 
now. t^S^ 



is doing correctly, because we don't have to treat those. What's left 
we take a look at from the standpoint of "Are they not doing it because 
they don't know how?" If that is obviously the answer, then those are 
the things we put into our training program. 

'*Are they not doing it because they don't want to do it?" 
We test all those things to find out what are the motivational, attitudinal, 
or incentive causes behind those things. "Are they not doing those tasks 
because they are being blocked from doing them because of something in 
their environment, the rules and regulations, the equipment, the space, 
the time, the facilities, whatever it is, some environmental block?" 
What we do is to separate out thosa two thiugs, analy::e them, gather 
data, and maybe even make a recommendation to mrnagtmert saying "Look, 
you don't need a training program for this problem. You've got to get 
your own house in order. These people have got to have new typewriters, 
or these people have got to have more shelf space, or whatever.'* 
Environmental blocks. Those are the easiest to identify; those are the 
easiest to remedy, providing, of course, you have the money, and time, and 
approval to take care of them. 

The motivational, attitudinal, and incentive caused are the hardest 
to take care of because they get down to emotions of the person. How 





^^y briefly let me aj^ain say that we take a look at all these 
tasks th . we have identified, we cross out all the ones that everybody 
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do you motivate somebody? Every individual has a different set of reinforcers. 
You have to know what those reinforcers are; you have to know what turns 
people on, if you're going to motivate them* Money is probably one of our 
least effective forms of motivation, because it occurs too infrequently. 
We can't give raises when we'd like to give raises, and we very seldom 
can give them in the amounts that we'd want. Usually we have rules and 
regulations which restrict our use of money as a motivator. So we have to 
turn to other types of reinforcement. Recognition is one of the better 
ones and one of the least expensive forms of reinforcement. But there 
are many reinforcers on a personal basis, that work vei^ effectively to 
let the employee know when they are doing a good job. A little of the 
behavioral sciences and reinforcement theory helps out in practice. 

I won't dwell on that particular area, but essentially the philosophy 
is that we go through all those skills and knowledges, go through all 
of those tasks, separate out the skills and knowledges ones, viiich are 
obviously part of the training program, look at the motivational, attitudinal, 
and incentive, know that we may have to treat those when we come into 
the skills and knowledges area, but primarily we have to look for the 
causes and remedy those causes, and look for the environmental blocks 
and get rid of those. We take a look at the overall cost of what it might 
be, the cost of the problem, to find out whether our solution is going to 
cost more than the problem does. What is it costing us to have people 
foul up the records every month, or get behind on the work? What does it 
cost us to have people in our library with a poor attitude? What does 
that cost us in terms of the success of our program? 
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As far as training is concerned then, we have eliminated from our 
list of tasks everything which is being done prof icientiy > everything 
which is not being done because of motivational problems and everything 
which is not bein^ done because of environmental blocks > This leaves 
those tasks which are not being done because people don't know how to 
do them as part of our program. From those, we vrite objectives for 
our training program. If we did a good job on worksheet no. A, we have 
cur objectives practically written, because we've got the task, the 
product, and the criteria all down on worksheet no. A. It's just a 
matter of saying that "as a result of this program these people will be 
able to do these things to this level of performance criteria." Just 
a rewording of this information gives us our objectives, in plain, 
concise, measurable terms. We don't have a lot of the junk that is put 
into objectives when we sit down and write them off the top of our heads. 
We don't miss some of the objectives as we would if we didn't go through 
a task analysis. So by writing your objectives based on job definition — 
taskis — you avoid all the problems that you ordinarily get into by writing 
objectives from any other base. 

Now again, you write these objectives, and there may be some 
subob jectives to some of these. Here you indicate any prerequisites. 
In other words, in order to be able to do this task it requires a pre- 
requisite of — an understanding of mathematics, or the ability to do 
simple addition and subtraction, or the understanding of a foreign 
language, or Latin suffixes, for examples. Prerequisite' «i introduced 
at this point, because they are the level of learning tl people have 
to be at in order to be introduced to doing a particular task. 
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We also take a look at the learning that's required, because 
many times we don't have to train people to a very high level of learning 

in some of these tasks. We can break it down into the superficial level 

of learning, which is the "talk about." That's often an orientation 
program. Give me about an hour and I'll be able to make you conversant 
in almost any subject that you choose. At least you'll be able to go to 
a cocktail party and talk to people and sound like you're intelligent. 
That only takes about an hour, however, and your level of knowledge is 
not very deep. If you want to have more background knowledge, to understand 
the principles behind those things, it's going to take a little longer, 
and a different kind of a training program. Not an orientation program, 
but something with some conceptual meat to it, so that you can understand 
some basics. But if you want to be able to d£ something, you have to have 
an opportunity for hands-on learning practices. You can't read a book on 
how to make an automobile and go out and make an automobile. You can't 
read a book on how to make a movie and go out and make a movie. You've 
got to do ±t\ you've got to have some practice, some hands-on practice. 
That's the level of learning that we're talking about. 

Different people require different levels of learning even in the 
same subject area. An administrator has to know many things at a general 
level. A supervisor has to understand the reasons behind some of those 
things that are done, and a technician has to be able to do them. Make 
sure you ain your programs at the right level of learning for the 
right people. Sometimes we get into the problem of finding a good 
training program and then giving it to everybody. Generally, for all but 
one of those audiences, it's a misfit. Too much information for some and 
not enough information for other. 
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Let me read the objective, overall goal really, of our 
program as stated here: 

Upon graduation the student will drive any type of automobile 
through any type of traffic situation, observing a3.1 signs, 
lights and rules as outlined in the state rule book, 
without having any self-caused accidents of any type 
for five yearf. . 

Now that's a pretty broad objecr.ive; it's more of a goal for the improve- 
ment of our training program than an objective, but a specific objective 
for any one of those tasks can be written in that same format. 

Lastly on this sheet v;e make a decision to teach to recall, or 
to guide. Right here let me say that many times we make people take training 
programs for information which they do not need to know, and which they 
will forget before they get around to using it. Memorizing large numbers 
of items rather than providing them with a guide to doing it at the time 
they have to do it. Even ia our automobile situation we have some guides. 
An example of a guide in our driving example might be this: You can 
teach people how to reaci. from memory, such as how to handle an accident 
situation such as being able to swerve or stop; or you can provide them 
with a guide (if they have enough time to read it) such as how to shift 
the automobile. Most of the little sports cars today have a "guide" on 
the steering column or knob, so that even if you've never driven that automobile 
before you can get in it and you know that "1" means first, and "R" 
means reverse, and you can "guide" your way through it. Too often we 
do not take advantage of guides. In fact, I can visualize many 
examples in a library where guides could be used very effectively. 
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I have trouble with the Dewey decimal system in trying to find books in 

the right place in the library; I'd be a grand subject for a good guide 

to how to get to this area or that area. How to operate equipment. How 

to use this microfiche viewer, for instance, could be very well guided. 

Companies like Eastman Kodak could do more about putting guides right 

on to the machine. When all else fails you read the instructions. 

Instruction books are nice, but they get lost. I like visual guides 

better than word guides. But I'm for building them right into the 

machine, right where you need them, i^o they never get lost. I'm not just 

telling you that, I'm preaching it back at Kodak, too. But we could 

use more guides, and it would cut down on our training time and 

the cost of training immensely. Why train people to do something that they're 

going to do once or twice a year and forget between times? Why train 

people to do something that is so complex that the number of steps or 

the sequence of steps are going to get all fouled up in the meantime? 

Why risk training people to do something that is so critical to property, 

life or safety. Those things should be relegated to guides. In other 

situations, for example emergencies, you don't have tire to find your 

guide and read it, you've got to be able to react instinctively. There 

are some conceptual tasks that cannot be guided very efficiently and must 

be learned to recall. But we don't take advantage of guides nearly as 

much as we could. A good guide, a really well written guide, fs a 

very valuable thing. A Heath kit guide on how to build a color television 

set, even though you hardly know what a screwdriver is, is an excellent 

example of a guide. An example of a poor guide is some of the Japanese 

instructions on how to assemble a toy that came out right after World 

War II, We see more examples of poor guides than we do of good guides. 
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Scheduling development tasks is one of those housekeeping duties 
where you try to lay things out and plan it so that you don't run out of 
time or money or people before the program is completed. It's budgeting 
and scheduling and where you start to predict 'Vbat media am I going to 
use?" "What's the structure of the program ^tOi-^3 to be?" You start to 
project. You plan target dates, and you might use a very simple PERT 
chart to tell you how much time you've got left and what the critical 
steps are going to be. That gets rid of that complacent feeling six 
months before the program's due that you've got all the time in the world 
to work on it, and then the last three weeks you go into a crisis stage, 
working double time. PERT charts — they let you know if you're slipping 
behind and what you can do to catch up. There's a good self-instructional 
book on PERT charts for managers, by the way — I think Argyll is the 
company that puts" it out. Anyone can- learn- how^ to do those PERT-charts — — — 
in about two hours time by reading that little book. 

Describing behavior further is probably where I'll conclude this 
morning because I want to show you some interesting things in that particular 
area. 

Task level mastery (performance mastery at the task level) is a 
very valuable thing from a managerial standpoint. It tells you when 
you're hiring people what they're going to have to do; it tells you 
in training people what is required. In evaluating people it tells the v 
criteria and in letting the people themselves know what's expected of them. 
But from a training standpoint you have to analyze performance at least 
one step level below that. If you're going to write a guide you have to 
take each task that has to be guided, and you go through it step by step, 
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writing the steps to accomplish that task. You do a step level analysis. 
If your step level analysis Is good, that becomes your guide , along with a 
few things like "Caution; Do not stick finger Into socket," or whatever. 
You can test your guide by giving It to someone who has never done that 
task before and If they can do It without hesitation or without failure, 
you've got a good guide. That^s the best way to test a guide. 

Does that mean we don't have to do a task analysis If we're not 
doing a gxiide? No. If you're going to lecture about how to do something, 
or If you* re going to demonstrate how to do It, or If you're going to 
write a self-Instructional program on how to do It, or If you* re going to 
let the people do hands-on how to do It, you still have to define, step 
by step, how to perform that task. So you have to do a step analysis 
for each of those tasks that are part of the training program, where 
learhirig^ has "to be brought to the "do" level". : ~ 

Now, once In a while we run Into a little problem when we try to 
analyze performance. Sometimes we have difficulty writing a step level 
analysis, and we say "Something's wrong. Our concept of doing this task 
must be faulty or Imperfect." How do we get at that type of thing? 
We go one step further and write a stimulus response chain — a prescription. 
It*s really a prescription of a learning problem. And we go through that 
process step by step and we say "What do we do first? What do we think, 
and what do we do?" 

Now let's get back to our example of the driving school to demonstrate 
the value of writing a "prescription" of behavior. For example, describe 
the stimulus-response steps when you approach a stoplight and the light 
is red. You take your foot off the gas and you put it on the brake, right? 
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We can describe in stimulus response terms exactly what you do from the 
time you perceive that red light until the time you've stopped. If the 
light is green, what do you do? Keep your foot on the gas and you continue 
on through the intersection. Now, what do you do if the light is yellow? 
There's where you get into problems. This example that we've outlined 
on the slide for you here is an illustration of that. The state rule books 
usually say — what? ''Proceed with caution." Almost word for word. 
''Proceed with caution" is not enough instructional information to provide 
the learner in this situation. So we diagram it like this and we discover 
that in a fraction of a second you have to make up your mind what to do. 
You're going to act like it's a red light or you're going to act like it's 
a green light. You have to consider a lot of things. It*s a very complex 
discrimination that you have to make, very complex. Such things as 

•'Is~the road~wetr-OTr-ls-it dry?— Am— I- going- fast- or am-I-gaing-slow? — 

How far was it to the intersection when I noticed the yellow light? 

Am I close to it or far away from it? Is there a car right in front of 

me, or not? Is there a car right in back of me or not? Is there a 

police car on the other comer over there? Is it light or is it dark?" In 

group discussions we've come up with at least 20 different factors that 

haVe to be considered in that fraction of a second that you have to 

decide whether to put your foot on the brake or to put it on the accelerator. 

Now that's a complex discrimination, and telling people to read the 

state guide book and proceed with caution is not the proper solution to 

the problem. 

Once in a while by isolating a performance task I^'f. this we can 
determine exactly what the problem is: a large, multiple 
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discrimination in this case. We can train people in a learning experience, 
how to identify those factors, and how to take each one of them into 
consideration, so they will be much better skilled at making that kind 
of a decision. Whenever you have a learning problem that seems unsolvable, 
breaking it down to the prescription level (stimulus/response chains) is 
a good way to find out where the problem is. You'll probably find a 
big hole in there that you haven't even been addressing in your training. 
We've done this many times. If you follow the library process from 
beginning to end you will probably find many areas that have be^n over- 
looked in defining them from the standpoint of training. You assume that 
people know them, but that's a false assumption in many cases. So these 
are good diagrams to try vrtien you get into a real sticky training problem. 

Now that's the end of the analysis process. We've broken the whole 

^thing-^down to-the final--leveLa£„detaii*„„When .youVre„down.to_st 

response chains you're really down to the ultimate in detail. You- don't 
often have to go that far, but if you do, there it is. 

Now, how do we get back up into a training program. Well, I'm 
just about out of time, but let me just remind you that all of those 
decisions that we've been making along the line — the level of 
learning, which skills to teach, which ones not to teach, the prerequisites 
that have to be taught, guide versus non-guide — all of these things 
have really been answering the questions for us that we must answer in 
defining our training program. We've been making the decisions really, 
as we've been analyzing the problem. The answer comes back fairly easily. 
We have to provide training programs that will give us hands-on work 
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for some, we have to provide prerequisites for others, these have to be 
taught only on the understanding level, and you can almost go through the 
worksheets and construct an outline at this point. Now you probably 
notice that I have not said one single word about "You ought to make 
a movie, or you ought to make a slide program, or you ought to publish a 
self-instructional book," because from our standpoint we don* t want to 
make that kind of a decision until we get to this point. That should not 
be an overriding consideration until you get past this stage of analyzing 
the learning problems. 

I mention three learning problems here on the last slide. First, 
the learning problems of dis criminat ion , of being able to tell things 
apart that look very similar. There are rules of thumb on how to treat 
discrimination learning problems. Second, there are sequence learning 
problems, dqi^^ We have rules of thumb on to 

design training programs to take care of sequence learning problems. 
Third, there are generalization learning problems — how do you apply 
rules to a lot of different situations? — n*;i we have rules of thumb 
for teaching generalization learning prohin:^. . Those are spelled out 
in various behavioral science learning textbooks. We also use the 
"mathetics" design for self-instructional designs as being far more 
effective than the linear programmed instruction that I did earlier. 
Tom Gilbreth^s Mathetics is a good book to look at as far as this approach 
is concerned. Demonstrate, prompt, and release every unit of material. 
For motivational purposes, each lesson is preceeded with an overview and 
the consequences. "Today we're going to be talking about this material, 
and it's important that you pay attention because..." And if you can't 
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think of any reason why it is important that the learners pay attention, 
you'd better stop and think of whether it's worth teaching. 

Do validation testing, and be careful that you don't load the 
audience with the wrong kind of people; they should be the same kind of 
learners you're going to wind up with in the final program. Now you 
start to produce the program, regardless of the media and methods that 
you use. By this time you probably find that you have a choice of media 
that you can use. And it doesn't really make a bit of difference whether 
you use a movie, or slides, or a self-instructional book, or whatever, 
you just adapt it to the kinds of learning problems that are designed. 
If you need motion, okay; if you need audio, okay; if you need hands-on, 
okay. It's right there for you. So we have all of these types of 
training programs — hands-on, conceptual, seminar, self-instructional, 

wdrkbbbks , tapesV 
whatever. 

And lastly you evaluate the program, and here's where I said 
you've got to be careful. Don't be satisfied with just saying — "If 
people go away liking the program that's nice." Attitude is only one 
factor. The validity of your program is another. Did it do what it 
was supposed to do? Was it effective? Did it do all of those things 
it was supposed to do, and did it do it efficiently? Was it effective 
for the right audience? What were the costs of the program? Was it 
worthwhile? What was the value of the program? -' Weigh the value versus 
the costs. You'd probably cancel half of your programs if you did that. 
And finally, recommend revisions. 

Well, I'm over my time, and I think we can have the lights back up. 
Thank you very much. 
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PERFORMANCE ANALYSIS k 
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WORKSHEET 1 DEFINING THE PROBLEM 



Identify 
Problem 
Indicators 



List 
Problem 
Evidence 



Speculate 
On Causes 
S/K, M/A/l, Env. 



DESIGNING FROM OBJECTIVES 



Indicate 
Prerequisite 
For Each Task 



X 



Write 
Objective 
For Each 

Task 



List All 
Deficient 
S/K Tasks 



Determine 
Level Of 
Learning 




Talk About 



Understand 



Indicate 
If Must Be 
Recalled 



Indicate 
If Can Be 
Guided 




7 DESCRIBING 
BEHAVIOR FURTHER 



SCHEDULING DEVELOPMENT TASKS 



Do A Step 
Level Mastery 
Description 



Indicate 
Best Learning 
Activities 



Identify 
Content, 
Software, 
Hardware 



Schedule 
Development 
People, Costs, 

Deadlines 



I 
I 
I 
I 

Jr 



Cons 
Gu 



W 

-I- 



Write A 
Prescription 
If Necessary 











Determine 
Learning 
Problem Type 




1 ' 1 

Indicate 
Special 
Strategies 
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INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN 



Test The 
Hypothesis, 
If Necessary 



Identify 
And Describe 
Target People 



Identify 
Resource 
People 



Locate 
Any Job 
Descriptions 




uct 

le 



Test And 
Validate 
Prototype 



Construct 
Prototype 
Materials 



8 OUTLINE THE CURRICULUM 



Sequence 
Learning 
Activities 




Complete 
Program 
Design 
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Revise 




Produce 
All Program 
Materials 


Prototype 





Interface 
Student 

With 
Program 



I 



Evaluate 
Program 



DEFINE THE PROBLEM 



Name 



Date 



Check any indicators (symptoms) that relate to this problem 
New performance for experienced people 
New people 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

Q 



Low productivity 
Low quality 
No rewards 
Poor attitudes 
Poor service 
Low incentives 
Conflicting motivation 
Negative motivation 
New technology 
New skill 

Low or lacking in skill 
New knowledge 



Low or lacking in knowledge 
New responsibilities 
New equipment (or facilities) 
/\ Probl*»m with existing equipment 
/\ Takes too much time 
/\ Not enough time available 
/\ New management 
/\ No two-way communication 
/\ Standards not known (or defined) 
/\ New policy (or standard) 
/\ Conflicting standard (or policy) 
/\ Ineffective management 

Economic (or cost) problem 
I I Other' 



2. List some specif tc examples of the problem indicators checked above. 



3. What might be causing this problem? 

[ I a. People don't know how to do their job (lack skill or knowledge). Who are they? 



b. People don't want to do something (lack of motivation, incentive, attitude). Who are they? 

c. People are prevented from doing something (environmental block). Who is prevented? 



What is the block?. 
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4. 


List evidence to support the cause or causes of this problem a3 answered in Question 3. 
Consider facts, documented examples, records, poor or defective products. 


5. 


Write a problem statement (as you see it) usin^ the preceding information. 
MODEL: These people are not doing these things because of these reasons as 
evidenced by this data. 


6. 


How sure are you of this problem statement? 


.[ [.. Need .to xheck. |_ [„ Enough to proceed [ |„AbsoJute 


7. 


If you were disked to check tfie accuracy and completeness of this problem 
statement, how would you do it? Think in terms of how someone else could 
tesic this problem statement. 

a' 


8. 


Possible remedy to problem:. 

1 1 Training (if you checked "a" in Question 3) 

Incentive prograrn or motivational development (if you checked "b" in Question 3) 
Change in work area, or equipment, or schedules, etc (if you checked "c" in Question 3) 

1 1 Combination of training and incentive (or motivation) development (if you checked 
"a" and "b" in Question 3) 
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Sklll/Knovledge 

When students or employees do not perform correctly or do not produce products 
to criteria, they may or may not need instruction . As a rule, instruction solves 
skill/knowledge (S/K) problems. Other measures are needed for solving motivational/ 
incentive (M/I) and environmental (ENV) problems. 

Putting the "whys" of problems together is not simple, but for instruction to be 
effective and efficient, the correct analysis is vital. Below are some indicators 
of skill/knowledge problems. 

Suspect a skill/knowledge cause when: 

1. People are new to a task. 

2. People have a background of generally low-level skills artd knowledge 
(and there is no history of motivational/ incentive problems). 

3. People have had no formal training in the task. 

4. A history of inadequate training capability in the organization is 
present. 

5. Training has been massed rather than distributed. 

6. Training did not include a chance to practice skills. 

7. Training was paced to a group rather than the individual. 
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8. The deficient- task. Is branched ..(alternate .routes) raLher . than linear 

(straight-sequenced) . 

9. Decision making is involved in the task. 

10. The task requires the application of general or operating principles. 

11. People cannot perform correctly even though they know they are being 
observed (or know that their job depends on it). 

These indicators are considered guidelines rather than rules. 
Mo t ivat ional/ Incent ive 

Trainers and managers may think that instruction is the answer to all performance 
problems. Others lump most performance problems under the motivational/incentive 
category, "They could do it if they wanted to," etc. A rational trainer /manager 
must look at the problem causes with an open mind, considering all possibilities. 

Motivational/incentive and environmental problems are often closely allied, and it 
can be argued that all mot ivat ional/ incent ive problems are caused by environmental 
problems. Nonetheless, mot ivat ional /incent ive and environmental problems often 
require different solutions. Categorize them separately. 
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Suspect motivational/Incentive cause when: 

1. The deficient task is distasteful or socially negative, 

2. People are unaware of the value of the products produced. 

3. There is strong disagreement about the method that should be 
employed in performing the task. 

A. The effort involved in performing the task is. greater than the 
reward received. 

5. Punishment is employed as a management (teaching) technique. 

6. There is a history of documented motivational/incentive problems • 

7. People do not get feedback on their work. 
Again, these seven points are guides, not rules. 

Environmental 

Suspect environmental cause when: 
1. There has been a history of: 

a. Deadlines not being met. 

_b.. Ereq.uent__management_tJuttio_ver» 



. _ c. Greatly, fluctuating .profit „arvd . loss statements. „ ... 

d. Supply and demand difficulties, 
e-. Duplication of effort. 

2. There is no clear-cut chain o£ command or work flow. 

3. Peoole are forced to "wear j^any hats.'* 
A. Grumbling is widespread. 

5. People have no alternative tasks to do while waiting for the product 
or accomplishment of some other person. 

6. There is the frequent appearance of people "not having anything to do." 

7. Troubles with machines, lack of supplies, or unworkable schedules exist. 



NOTE: 



S/K The reason people usually do not know what to do, or how to do it, is 
because they lack the skill and knowledge to perform effectively. 

M/I/A The reason. people do not want to perform Is because they lack appro- 
priate motivation, or incentive, or a^:titLde. 



ENV 



The reason people are prevented from doirig something Is because the 
environment or organization will not let them perform. 
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What iB Behavior? 



Behavior can be learned, and it can be over or covert. Behavior occurs at 
several levels. We are Interested In these three levels. 

1. TASK: A group of steps ''belonging to each other that have a 

definite beginning and end. 

2. STEP: A smaller component of the task. As stated, there are two 

kinds — overt and covert. 

2. RESPONSE: The smallest meaningful unit of behavior making up a 
step. There can be overt and covert responses. 

In dealing with human behavior, we are Interested In all three levels. The above 
classification Is a MODEL. That Is, It Is Intended to be used as a guide for — 
thinking about the quantity of a given behavior. 

For example: 

One TASK might be: Making a cup of tea. 

One STEP of that task might be: Turning the burner on. 

One RESPONSE of that step might be: Removing the kettle (when the 

whistle sounds). 

What Is a Model? 

As a rule, mastery description Is equal to the performance and products of 
some "master.'* That Is, It Is often helpful In describing mastery to base the 
description on a real person who actually performs the behavior indicated In 
the problem area ~ one who does not have the deficiency found. This person 
16 called the "master" or the Experienced Performer. This "old pro*s" behavior 
Is the model that wee' seek to dlpllcate through training, by removing environ- 
mental barriers, or by solving motivational/Incentive deficiencies. 

The model (or mastery) has' these characteristics; 

1. It has PERFORMANCE (oberservable or covert). 

2. It produces OUTCOMES (or products). 

3. The performance and outcomes meet certain CRITERIA (or standards). 

The goal of describing mastery Is: To produce a written description of the 
master's behavior and products In as much detail as required on which to base 
the analysis oi the learning problems connecCed-^with replication. As stated, this 
level of detail varies according to the level of approximation of the analysis. 
Ultimately I the requirements of the analysis may present the need to describe 
mastery to the Nth approximation, Stimulus-Response or OPERANT. 
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What Is a Task? 



The term, like objective, really has no meaning except In context with other 
descriptions of behavior. 
A TASK 

A discrete unit of performance which has a definable beginning 
and end, Is performed by one person, and results In a measurable 
product. 

Levels of Behavior Analysis 



TO DESCRIBE 
BEHAVIOR 
TO THE: 



DO THIS 



BY 



AREA Isolate the general performance 

Level situation that contains the causes 

of the deficient performance 
(problem). 



Analyze problem symptoms 
(''problem Indicators"), and 
define the performance 
prjblem AREA. 



SUB AREA Isolate more specific slutatlons 

Level that contain the causes of problems 

and form a basis for describing a 
general SOLUTION. 

TASK Analyze the task, calculate the 

Level probable cost/effectlvene^fs, 

write terminal objectives, make 
learning systan design decisions, 
analyze the methods, prepare 
performance aids* 

STEP Prepare performance aids, analyze 

Level the methods, analyze the task* 



Find at least two performance 
statements that Include all 
behaviors of the problem 
AREA. 

Analyze the problem Indicators 
and ELIMINATE all performance 
that Is not relevant to the 
problem. 



Break the tasks Into smaller 
components* 
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Why Describe Error-Free Behavior (Task) ? 

Description of behavior means that we must describe ERROR-FREE performance to 
form the basis for objectives* The reason for this Is that we define ^'performance 
problem'' as: 

HOW THE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE IS DIFFERENT FROM THE MODEL PERFORMANCE* 
EXPRESSED: M-A-D* 

Model, minus actual, equals deficiency* 

M-A"D Is reads "Deficiencies (D) are found by comparing Actual performances (A) 
to some model of Mastery performance (M)* 



The Model for Ooscrihing 
Performance It: 



Deficient AREA 
of Performance 



C SUB AREA 



fTASKl 



step) (^^^ (step) (step 
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SUB AREA 




MASTERY PERFORMANCE 

Analyst's name Subject matter specialist's nam 



Experienced performer's name Date 



1. Job title? 


2. Areas of interest within job? 


3. List specific performance 
tasks within each area. 


4. For each performance 
task, list its product 
or accomplishment. 


5. What is the minimum 
quality criteria 
acceptable for each 
performance task? 
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6. What are the common 
or frequent errors 
when people perform 
this task? 


7. What tools, materials, 
equipment, or information 
are needed to do this 
task correctly? 


8. Are people presently 
task well? 
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PROCEEDINGS 
of the 

Second CLENE Assembly, July 17, 1976 
Second Session at the Palmer House, Chicago 
Travis Tyer ; Welcome to our rap up session and reporting session for the 
small discussion groups which were held yesterday. As we announced yesterday 
morning, r two of the twelve workshops did not materialize, and In reallly, since 
several people didn't show up at one of the others we only had nine in the after- 
noon, so we only have nine reports this morning. 

The Idea behind the concurrent sessions Is to let those people explore 
various expressed Interests In somewhat of an Informal manner, where they 
can have an opportunity to exchange Ideas. In reality last night when we all got 
together we found that there had been a wide range of techniques used, and that 
a great deal had happened In many of those workshops. 

We're going to try to make this as easy to listen to as possible, and 
^Ighllght the most Important things that came out of the discussion groups. 
I've asked the reporters to speak to two points: 'What were the hl^U^ts of 
the small discussions as the participants reacted to the presentations?" and 
secondly, "What were the Implications for CLENE from the content as It was 
presented?" 

For Group I, the reporter Is David King, Librarian of the Editorial 
Library for the Standard Education Corporation, here In Chicago. 
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Small Group Discussion 
Group 1 
« 

PRINCIPLES OF ADULT EDUCATION THAT SHOULD BE ADHERED TO 
IN CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMMING 

Workshop Leader: Charles E. Kozoll, Associate Director 

Office of Continuing Education and Public 
Service, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Illinois 

Workshop Recorder: David E. King, Librarian, 

Editorial Library, Standard Educational Corp. 
Chicago, Illinois 

The afternoon and evening sessions of this workshop were conducted 
differently; the first beginning with a discussion of principles of adult learning 
and applying them to the problems presented in two case studies, and the 
second beginning with the case studies and deriving statements of principle from 
the discussion of them. This report combines information from both sessions. 

In an adult learning setting it is important that the person conducting the 
learning experience establish and maintain a climate of respect hetween^im/ 
herself and the participants. The use of appropriate terminology, such as 
''group leader, resource person, speaker, or facilitator'' rather than "teacher, 
or instructor," and "learners, participants, conferees," or other terms rather 
than "students or pupils" will reduce the undesirable connotations involved with 
a teacher-to-student, superior-to-inferior attitude and will help to create this 
climate of mutual respect among peers. 

. ill 
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The nature of adult learners is different from that of children and planning 
for an educational event for adults should include the following considerations: 

~ Adult learners tend to be self-directed rather than dependent. Casting 
them into a dependent role turns them off. 

— Adults bring an extraordinary amount of experience, in both diversity 
and volume, to an educational program. This experience can be and should 
be exploited to the groip^s advantage. 

~ A continuing education leader must recognize when a group or "target 
audience" exhibits a readiness to learn — a phenomenon known in 
education-ese as "the teachable moment" — and provide the setting and 
opportunity for appropriate experiences. 

— adults come to continuing education programs with an outcome orienta- 
tion; that is, they expect upon completion of the activity to have received 
useable information which can take the form of a practical skill, some new 
understanding, or just plain entertainment. 

Bearing in mind these concepts regarding adults as learners, the groups 
discussed the basic elements of the program development process. Five topics 
were identified and a check list of some useful matters to consider during planning 
was developed for each aspect. 

— Needs Assessment, 

^ What is the ideal performance ? Need for a competency model. 
Where are people ri^t now, honestly rather than ideally ? 
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, Be learner- rather than facilitator-centered. Do librarians scare 
people because they tend to be helpful, service-oriented 
teachers ? 

Importance of multiple sources of data. Supervisor vs. staff perceptions. 
Input from schools, municipal offices, churches, etc. 

— Advisory Committee Responsibility 
Composition of group. Representative ? Large enough? 
Get advice, not planning, steering, etc. 

Make the duties of members of the committee clear. 

How much and how will you keep them advised and Informed ? 

Built-in reward/acknowledgment system (dinner, reception, letter of 
thanks, etc.) 

— Design of Learning Experience. 

Quality and specificity of objective is key to success. 

Pace. 

Level. 

Amount and type of interaction you want to receive. 

Degree to which you can complement and draw out their own experience. 

— Marketing of Services. 

Image of sponsoring organization with client group is important. Will 
it turn people off? 

Is your offering unique? Competitive with another? 

Title should be explicit and non-offensive. 

What does promotion promise as the outcome? 

Potential audiences are 1/3 favorably disposed toward programs, 1/3 

negative, and 1/3 neutral. Problem is to appeal to and reach the 
1/3 neutral. 
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— Ongoing and End of Program Evaluation> 

Evaluate as you plan and make modifications as soon as possible. 
Determine how much data it is really necessary to collect. 

Who is the evaluation for? Supervisor? Lecturer? Yourself? 

4 

How will data be collected ? 
How will data be validated? 
How will data be reported ? 

Two case studies were offered to participants upon which to base dis- 
cussion of principles of adult education programming in context. Copies are 
attached to this report. 

A topic suggested as being suitable for more in-depth analysis at a future 
CLENE Assembly was the psycholr ^/ of adult learning. In both sessions there 
was discussion of differences and possible similarities in the ways children 
learn and are taught, and how adults learn best and can be taught most effectively. 
Several participants who had studied psychology In teachers colleges recognized 
that what they learned about teaching children and youpg adults Is not necessarily 
appropriate In situations Involving adult learners. The discussion of this topic 
would probably Include principles of pedagogy (which we all understand) and 
andragogy (which we need to understand more fully). 
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Case I (Used with Discussion Group I) 

Henry Stimson is the head librarian at an old and established branch in a 
once deteriorating section of Johnson City. The building had been constructed 
during the 1930^s as part of a federally funded WPA-type project. During the post- 
war years In the 1950's, it was a very active center In the neighborhood, because 
there were so many families with young children attending elementary and 
secondary school. Ties Avith the community had been very great during that 
fifteen-year period. 

In the early I960*s, however, the composition of the nel^borhood began 
to change. The one-time elementary and secondary students had grown and left 
for jobs in other parts of the city, state, and nation. Their parents had reached 
retirement age and decided to sell off many of the large homes that were no longer 
fully occupied. The Income level In the neighborhood dropped. Until the early 
1970*s, It appeared to many that the neighborhood would be very much like those 
In other cities, rapidly and continually going downhill. 

A series of developments In areas close to the library began to change the 
neighborhood for the better In the early 1970' s. Many of the older homes and 
stores were razed and new construction started. Several of the buildings were 
apartment-shop complexes, specifically designed for older citizens. Rapid 
transit was revived In the area, allowing those In the neighborhood easy access to 
cultural, recreational and medical facilities, by riding just one bus. Some once 
deteriorating pocket parks began to get more local attention. 
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Henry came to the library as Its head about 3 years ago. One of the things 
he noticed was the number of older people who had come to the library to read 
periodicals, check out books, or just be in a place where there was definitely 
human activity, and comradeship. During the course of any one year, the 
library would offer a half a dozen programs of general interest for the public, but 
had not gotten involved with programs for senior citizens. 

Knowing the large number who came to the library and being aware of how 
many lived In the immediate vicinity, Henry Is Interested In developing a compre- 
hensive approach to programming for this group. He has just an Interest now and 
a few untested Ideas, and would like to proceed further. As a colleague of 
Henry^s, what would you suggest be his plan of action using the steps In program 
development discussed earlier In this session? 

Outline, In a series of steps, what Henry could do to move forward, 
firmly but carefully. 
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Case n (Used with Discussion Group I) 

The usually calm community of Fox Run has been alarmingly disrupted 
because of recent events, some of which are out of their control. The large 
metropolitan area which the community adjoins has started to make noises about 
annexation and municipal government. Many citizens of Fox Run think they are 
just looking for additional tax money; but another substantial portion of the com- 
munity thinks that there Is some m^jrlt In annexation, especially through- 
obtaining better fire and police pi^otectlon than they currently have. 

The local pnhVt school system and community college have remained 
relatively silent on the Issue. Further than that, they have refused requests 
from several local cltlzei groups to take the leadership In discussion of advan- 
tages and disadvantages of annexation versus local government. 

The League of Women Voters, the Chamber of Commerce, and a number 
of Influential local citizens have approached the director of the Fox Run free 
library, Alice Henderson, to see If the library would take some leadership In 
organizing such a program. This would be the first Instance that the library 
had ever served as the focal point for any controversial Issue under discussion. 
Quite obviously, Alice Henderson Is worried about what will happen If she agrees 
and If she disagrees. She calls you, as a close friend In a distant city, for advice. 
Mrs. Henderson Is asking two basic questions: should the library agree to con- 
duct a program; and If It agrees to do so, what should It define as the steps to 
making sure that this becomes a successful Issue-orlented endeavor. 
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Small Group Discussion 
Group 2 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES USED FOR A CONTINUING EDUCATION 

PROGRAM IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Workshop Leader: Barbara Conroy, Educational Consultant 

Tabernash, Colorado 

Workshop Reporter: Ruth Donovan, Assistant Director of Libraries, 

University of Nevada 

Barbara Conroy discussed a variety of techniques used in a year-long 
Institute on training and staff development which was sponsored jointly by WICHE 
and USOE. Techniques for needs assessment used in this institute included: 

1. Use of detailed application form for the Institute 

2. A mini-workshop on needs of participants 

3. An evaluation form used well into the Institute 

4. An IrtBtltute advisory tepm of four participants which continuously 
monitored needs 

5. A Delphi survey 

6. One-to-one personal Interviews with participants 

The final report of this Institute and a clear Indication of the Institute's 
success Includes a compilation of 21 models of needs assessment tools developed 
and used by participants. This document Is Staff Development Model Book; Program 
Design for Library Personnel, which Is available for $2.50 from WICHE publications. 
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Group discussions re-emphasized the very basic role of needs assess- 
ment. Group members shared experiences and concerns. The main ideas discussed 
were: 

1. The difference between staff development and continuing education 

2. The effect of atmosphere and trust level on a successful needs 
assessment program . 

3. The value of using models and techniques tested in other fields 

4. The necessity of following a needs assessment program with a 
training' progra»n 

5. The importance of marketing educational products and allowing 
lots of lead time for workshops, etc. 

The group discussed the implications for CLENE and felt that CLENE 
could respond to a very obvious need for how-to-do-it information on needs assess- 
ment. CLENE could help to develop skills needed to analyze expressed needs and 
to translate these needs Into training programs, and CI 7NE could develop and 
disseminate the model instruments to be used for needs assessment. 

Some question was raised about the implication of CLENE setting 
national standards and guidelines. Participants felt that CLENE could do more 
useful things. 
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Small Group Discussion 
Group 3 

DESIGNING EVALUATION PLANS FOR TRAINING : 
A PRACTICAL APPROACH 

Workshop Leader: Brooke Sheldon, Doctoral Student 

University of Pittsburgh 

Graduate School of Library & Information Science 

Workshop Recorder: Bridget L. Lamont, Consultant 

Library Development Group 
Illinois State Library 

Thank you, Travis. 

I had the pleasure of working with Brooke Sheldon, and our group, which 
met twice yesterday, discussed designing evaluation plans for training. We concen- 
trated on a somewhat practical approach. We used basically the same format with both 
groups thou^ we had a very diverse size — the first time around we had 5 participants 
and the second time we had 16 participants. But we decided to try it with both groups 
and felt that it worked very well. 

We began each group discussion with a very nominal group structure 
where we did some brainstorming and asked each participant to comment on the 
criteria that they felt were important in evaluating staff development training programs. 
We then got into some basic discussion and comment on terminology and Brooke 
presented a lot of different ideas based on ideas and remarks from Malcolm Knowles' 
remarks at Midwinter and Ruth Warncke's new publication. We talked about evaluation 
itself, both external as well ^ J internal evaluation, but very much on the necessity 
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of relating the evaluation to the objectives you were using for your program, the 
realities you must face, in using and being ready to modify your program as you 
go along, and as you see things developing to realize that you can make changes. 
Finally, we talked about the crucial meaning of having participant involvement 
all the way during the planning of the training program. 

We then got into a case study of an actual program which had been 
funded, and we used role-playing with groups looking as this program, which was 
a staff development program. We looked at the objectives, and then after a 20 
minute to a half an hour discussion, developed what we thought would be the criteria 
for evaluating this program. I believe that we will include that case study in the 
proceedings and will also list the different types of criteria in evaluation measure- 
ment that we came up with. 

In the evening's session, I wanted to mention that we had a lively, to 
say the least, discussion on a variety of terms — "competency, " "skills, " "theo- 
retical ideas versus practical applications, " and this type of thing, and this 
would lead us to one of the recommendations that we would like to offer for future 
workshops of CLENE. We feel that there is a need to have a v/ide open discussion 
of the terms that were discussed at this particular workshop. A lot of people had a 
lot of different ideas on what the terms "competency-based, " "theory versus 
application, " and "skills, " and how these related to each other. 

We also have another recommendation that we would like to offer. We 
concentrated more on the criteria for evaluating the program, but there was a lot 
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of interest in the techniques of evaluation, and we thought that this would also 

if 

make a useful discussion next time around. 
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Small Group Discussion 
Group 5 

A MODEL PROGRAM OF CONTINUING EDUCATION AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

FOR ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS 

Workshop Leader: Dale Garrison, Director of Libraries, 

Mankato State College, Mankato, Minnesota '^ 

Workshop Recorder: Neal Kaske, Associate Librarian, Doe Library 

Library Systems Office, 
University of California at Berkeley 

Our group used a modeling technique in which we attempted to list 
objectives and activities which would bring about these- objectives. The methodology 
used to get the ideas out was brainstorming, and this wa"s done in six areas, as far 
as our strategy was put forth. This was in the area of continuing education and staff 
development in academic libraries, attempting to build a model program. 

The first thing we brainstormed on was positive aspects of continuing 
education and staff development within the academic library setup. The second 
thing was negative aspects. The third, ideas; the fourth, objectives — what did we 
want to accomplish. The fifth: What activities would it take? And the sixth, the 
model program. Unfortunately, numbers 5 and 6, activities and the model program 
were not completed. We actually went over a half hour of our time, and I would like 
to now simply relate some of the hi^lights of these particular items for your own 
information. 

Some of the positive aspects were: 
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1. Harmony between personal and organizational goals 

2. Personal growth 

3. Define career ladders and opportunities 

4. Maximize the potential of the individual and the organization 

5. Organizational mobility 

6. Programs based on user (patron) needs and a feeling of self-worth 
and competency 

Some of the negative aspects were misinformation about opportunites 
as the result of continuing education or staff development, in other words, false 
expectations about what would result, the lack of measurable results of the program, 
too much emphasis on staff development, and not enough emphasis on what the library 
was really supposed to be about. 

Some of the ideas were the necessity for commitment on all levels of the 
organization, involvement of the total staff, an incentive or rewards system, the 
opportunity for individuals to use the new knowledge, manpower planning and the 
maintenance of a skills inventory of employees, and also the mainectance of a needs 
assessment of the organization itself. Some other ideas were holding hearings on the 
programs as they were being developed, and also to use a system of personal interviews 
with interested individuals about the program. 

Some of the objectives that we came up with were to achieve and sustain 
commitment on all levels by all employees, to improve in our personal understanding, 
to improve one^s understanding of one*s role and function within an organization. 
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Also to improve the effectiveness and efficiency of the organization, which seems 
lo be a little general but a pretty good objective. Another one was to utilize both 
formal and informal communications systems. To provide for personal and organiza- 
tional incentive systems was also set forth, which was somewhat interesting if 
ve had gotten around to the activities which would have brought about an organizational 
incentive program. We also had to develop our staff development programs around 
organizational goals which were in harmony with them. These are just a very few 
of th^ four areas which we did manage to cover. 

The implications for CLENE were that since we didn't get to the model, 
tJiat one should be developed. WeWe got four out of six steps completed for it, 
plus we also noted from what other groups were doing that the chances are that 
tnere is a model out there, or several models out there, so without re-inventing 
the wheel, we felt that CLENE should concentrate in this area and come up with a 
ttiodel for both a staff development ptogram and a continuing education program 
for libraries — for academic libraries as well as any other kind of libraries. 
Obviously we'd want them ~ them being us — to see what models are available 
that other people have produced. From this morning I might add that Jim Sucy's 
talk would definitely provide us with a well organized and very rigorous outline 
for a training module to use within the staff development program. 

Travis Tyer: Thank you, Neal. I was hoping he was going to say one thing he said 
to me last night. He said one thing he realized, and I think when you fill out your 
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evaluation form you might want to think about this and let us know your reactions. 
He Indicated that he didn't think that this, having the academic librarians, or the 
public librarians, pulled off into one of the discussion groups, was as productive 
as it was when there was a general mix of people, just by people rather than by 
type of library. Vd be interested in hearing your reaction to that idea on the evalu- 
ation forms you are going to write up, a little special note to me. 
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Small Group Discussion 
Group 6 



NON-TRADITIONAL EDUCATIONAL TECHNIQUES 

Workshop Leader: Robert Brown, Assistant Director 

Graduate School of Library Science 
University of Illinois 

Workshop Recorder: Charlotte Mugnier, Associate Professor 

Graduate School of Library Science 
University of Alabama 

Information to be imparted can be enhanced and made more effective 
by using different teaching techniques from those that have been trad- 
itionally employed in graduate library education. This was the premise 
of the working group on non-traditional education. 

One successful non-traditional technique is "simulation" or 
''gaming" where a real life situation is simulated, requiring the student, 
either as an individual pr as a team member, to develop a strategy for 
the solution of a problem. The technique is one of participatory in- 
volvement rather than passive or spectator-type learning such as reading 
or lecture. It requires a) pre-knowledge of the situation, b) practice 
in the form of gaming and c) retrospective analysis of the process. 

^ Robert Brown introduced two simulation/ involvement exercises that 
he uses with students at the Graduate School of Library Science at the 
University of Illinois and in workshops involving library administrators 
and trustees. The first is one that he developed: "Josetta," is an 
imaginary public library given character through a file of documents, 
which include the characteristics of the community it serves. The library 
is described in organization charts, personnel records, annual reports. 
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board meeting minutes, policies, etc. Finally, there is a series of 
"in-basket" problems, day-to-day operational problems (for example, 
personnel requests that challenge established policy and public re- 
lations problems of an unusual nature) that are to be solved by students 
in the context of the Josetta situation. 

The second model is one produced by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
"Settle or Strike," which draws heavily on role-playing as a teaching 
device. Participants study their roles, the background of a labor re- 
lations controversy, the terminology of labor negotiation, selected 
contract clauses and the "crisis situation." A deadline is set for 
problem solution, in this case, the onset of the strike. After the 
session, students transfer what they have learned to a library context. 

The strengths of simulation as a t iaching/l^arning technique are: 

1) It is effective for all types of participants. 2) Administrators 
are removed from temptation to personalize. 3) The student can project 
into an administrative role. 4) It is an enjoyable way to learn. 

5) There is more retention. 6) It demonstrates commonality in problem 
solution. 

Requirements for success are these: 1) It is essential that the 
participants enter prepared; certain background knowledge is needed. 

2) An analysis of the process must follow; it reinforces what has been 
learned. 3) The physical environment during the exercise is Important; 
to be effective there must be saturation or total immersion in the situ- 
ation. 4) Simulation should not be overused; it loses its effectiveness 
as a technique. 
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The workgroup felt that CLENE should: 1) Identify, collect, 
evaluate, and make available, appropriate, successful simulation models. 
2) Offer at coming assemblies the opportunity for teachers and admin- 
istrators to participate in selected gaming sessions. 3) Develop an 
annotated bibliography of reading and films on the subject. 
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Small Group Discussion 
Group 7 

DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL MODULES 
SELF-CONTAINED LEARNING PACKAGES 

Workshop Leader: Donald P. Ely, Director, Center for the 

Study of Information and Education, 
Syracuse, New York 

Workshop Recorder: Blsmche Woolls, Director of School Library 

Certification Program, Graduate School 
of Library and Information Science, 
University of Pittsburg 

Objectives: At the end of this presentation, each participant will 

be able: - 

1. To describe an instructional module; 

2. To prepare a first draft of a module using the 
recommended guidelines; and 

3. To describe the process for field testing a module. 
Why modules for competencies ? 

Competencies are usually e:?q)ressed as discrete skills which lend 
themselves to self-instructional procedures. Competencies are usually 
composed of tasks which are easily formulated as objectives. Objectives are 
the starting point for designing instructional modules. The specificity of compe- 
tencies permits development of modules in which objectives can be easily assessed. 
The context of instructional development 

There is a movement in higher education today known as instructional 
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development. Instructional development is a process for systematically re- 
viewing all of the variables which impinge upon the teaching/learning process 
with a view to configuring them in such a mamier as to help improve that process. 
While instructional development procedures vary from institution to institution, 
they do have certain elements in common: (1) emphasis is on the learner; (2) 
the design is for individualization; (3) the process of teaching and learning is 
systematically organized to improve efficiency while helping to optimize learning; 
and (4) help is provided — staff, media, and dollar resources to ^tthe job done. 

The process of instructional development can be implemented it* a variety 
of ways. Syracuse University uses a basic design from which many modules, 
units, courses and curricula have been redesigned. This is one scheme; there are 

i 

Others. No one is "best" for all situations. 

1. The project is selected by analyzing academic priorities. 

2. Basic design inputs are developed throu^ consideration of the domain 
of knowledge, student aptitudes, community needs and institutional 
priorities. 

3. Various operation "givens" and constraints help to develop the basic 
design: facilities, time, objectives, staff, students, resources, and 
research. 

Once these areas have been considered, each part of the design must be imple- 
mented according to the following plan: 

4. Determine objectives 

5. Selection of internal design format 

6. Evaluate and select existing materials 
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7. Design and field test new materials 

8. Logistical considerations 

9« Implementation, evaluation, and revision 
It looks like a difficult job ~ and it is. It's far beyond the scope of our institute 
to do it. But it does provide a context for our efforts. 

We will be emphasizing the "implementation" phase with special focus 
on designing and field testing new materials. We call them instructional modules. 
We must assume that you have gone through all of the preliminary steps even 
thou^ that is unlikely. The important thing to remember is that the total 
instructional development process is necessary to bring about significant changes. 
Our development of modules is a micro-effort, but nevertheless a useful first step 
and prototype for further activities. 
What is a module ? 

A module is . . . an organized collection of learning experiences (usually 
self-instructional in form) assembled to achieve a specified group of selected 
objecti\ 3s; generally conceived of constituting several minutes to several hours 
of instruction. 

A module is the smallest element of a unit; several units usually comprise 
a course; several courses (and related e^eriences) make up a curriculum. 
Modules have certain characteristics: 

1. The content involves a single idea or concept; it is a segment of a 
larger unit. It is self-standing. 
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2. The single concept is related to other concepts which, when combined, 
form a "unit" or a "course. " 

3. It has objectives which can be attained and evaluated; it is systematically 
designed. 

4. The content is presented throu^ reading, viewing, listening, doing, 
or combinations of all four modes. 

5. It can vary in time required to complete it — from five minutes to 
five hours; an average time is about one hour. 

6. It usually demands active participation on the part of the learner: 
i.e., overt responses are required throu^out the module. All 
instructional procedures are -spelled out. 

7. Evaluation of student learning is a necessary component, sometimes 
during the modules and always at the end. The learner is informed 
about the adequacy of his/her responses. 

8. The module is almost alwny? Held tested with representative 
learners before actual use. 

With the background of instructional development as a framework and 

the definition of instructional modules to serve as a vehicle for delivering the 

competency based instruction, let us proceed to the specific procedures for 

developing instructional modules. These principles and techniques have been 

derived from personal experiences In developing m-Klules, from observing and 

assisting teachers of library and information science to develop modules and 

from three useful sources in the literature: Coplin (1975); Johnson and Johnson 

(1975) and Thiagarajan (1975; 1976). 
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PREPARING INSTRUCTIONAL MODULES 
There are three major steps In the development of an instructional 

modules: (1) Preparation; (2) Production; and (3) Field Testing. 

Preparation 

!• Define a workable topic # 

Before preparing any kind of material, explicitly state the scope of 
your module for yourself and your learners. Be sure that it deals 
with a legitimate need by checking it against statements from dif- 
ferent levels of consumers: students, teachers, administrators, and 
subject-matter specialists. The module proceeds to the more complex 
and expensive parts of the development process only when these con- 
sumer statements match the implied need for the module* 
Think small and reduce your expectations. You may have to begin 
at an elementary level and sacrifice the larger ideas. 
2. Identify the potential user of the module. 

You need to ask yourself what prerequisite skills an Individual must 
possess In order to begin and complete the module. If you have any 
doubts about the learner's motivation, you should describe the rationale 
for the module. A learner's perception of purpose Is often spoken of 
as the problem of relevance. It Is true that students may not know at 
their stage of development what Is really relevant, but If they fall to 
perceive relevance, It will Impede their learning. Introduce your 
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module with as many convincing reasons as you can think of for 
learning what is in the module. Students will also learn better with 
an overview, such as the list of objectives or a statement telling 
what the module is about. 

3. Be sure that a module is an appropriate vehicle to meet the need and 
to reach your learners. 

"Systematic identification of a hl^-priority need in the field is no 
guarantee that the recommended solution is a relevant one. As happens 
every day, different experts come up with diametrically opposed 
approaches to the same need. This relevance check-point tests 
the face validity of the suggested solution. But it does not stop there — 
it proceeds to require some empirical evidence of the relationship 
between the need and the solution. Some aspects of final evaluation 
are thus advanced to the initial stages to prevent our ending up with 
an effective and efficient module which teaches an absolutely useless 
skill." (Thiagarajan, 1975). 

Production 

4. State clearly what the student can do when the module is completed. 
Your objective should tell what the learner can do if s/he successfully 
completes the module. There is a simple scheme to help you develop 
all the important objectives which you care about. Objectives are 
often divided into three different categories: 
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cognitive objectives — descriptions of things you migjht wish your 
learners to do which are intellectual in nature; affective objectives — 
descriptions of attitudinal responses which you mi^t hope your 
learners would display after instruction; and psychomotor skills 
objectives — statements of manipulative or motor capabilities 
resulting from instruction. 
Break down the objective into components. 

This process is often called task analysis. Many objectives tend to 
require sub-objectives prior to attainment of the main objective. 
Think through all the steps which are necessary to reach your 
objective and write them down. Imagine that what you have been 
doing and know so well is going to be read for the first time by some- 
one who knows nothing. Be as clear and explicit as possible. 
Arrange the components In a sequence . 

The sequence should allow the learner to make a series of short 
steps to reach the objective. Sequences can be based on different 
criteria: 

simple to complex problem to solution 

concrete to abstract obvious to unexpected 

specifics to generalization past to present 

Begin your sequence with a '^grabber. Pull the student In 
immediately with a great title, a personal Inventory, or some device 
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which creates effect or involvement. Then begin your instructional 
sequence. 

7. Write directions and questions for the post-test. 

Each test item should be closely related to each objective and sub- 
objective. You can write one or more test items for each objective 
and sub-objective. By determining at the beginning what you expect 
learners to do at the end, you can save a lot of grief and needless labor. 

8. Prepare the script and select the appropriate media. 

At this point you really get down to work. You must decide upon 
the medium and format of your module. Most modules are prepared 
in print or have a print component. Sometimes a slide set and tape is 
accompanied by a manual or guidesheet. In almost every case, It is 
helpful to have printed Instructions if only to get the learner started 
and to provide a roadmap for the work which is to follow. Some 
modules use materials which already exist, such as journal articles, 
fllmstrlps, audlorecordlngs, and videotape. If you are using materials 
which are already available, you will have to relate them to each 
objective and use only those portions which are directly related to your 
topic. There Is a tendency on the part of college professors to tell all 
they know. Remember to keep It lean. Keep telling yourself that 
this is Intended to be an Introduction and not the definitive piece on 
the topic. Console yourself by using optional exerciser to Introduce 
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the student to greater levels of complexity. Present only the amount 
of input and kind of Information needed to allow the learner to reach 
the objectives you have defined. Since the production of a module 
Is the major thrust of your development effort, there are several 
corollaries which are helpful during this exercise: 

a. Set abstract Ideas In concrete Illustrations. Abstract Ideas 

will benefit from being presented In the context of "real" examples. 

b. Capitalize on certainties . It Is easier for you and the student If you 
try to tap the previous e?q)erience of the students and then go on 

to the new Information. 

c. Facilitate the mastery of skills. It Is Important that the student 
have one skill down before proceeding to the next. The learner 
should be required to perform at least one specific task to reinforce 
the skill before new material Is Introduced. 

d. Keep the learner active . Build In appropriate response Items. 
Design exercises so that there Is a hl^ probability of success at 
first; then Increase the difficulty. 

e. Provide feedback after each exei*clse. This Infortnatlon should help 
the learners to change Inadequate responses and to know why a 
response Is right or wrong. 

Field test and revise your module. 

We know that all Instruction is Imperfect. We need to try out what we 
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have developed to see how well it achieves what it set out to do. 
If the learner does not learn what was intended in a module, the 
module can be revised so as to increase the likelihood that other 
students will be more successful. The purpose of field testing is 
(1) to determine clarity of the material; (2) to discover its interest ; 
(3) to determine the appropriateness of the format; and (4) to discover 
the extent of learning. Let's consider each element: 

a. Is it clear? 

— Is the language geared to the intended learner? 

— Are instructions precise? 

— Is the material logical and sequential? 

— Is there an appropriate amount of information? 

b. Is it interesting? 

— Does it gain attention and hold attention? 

— Does it ai juse curiosity ? 

— Does it actively involve the learner? 

c. Is it the most appropriate format? 

— Is it aesthetically pleasing? 

— Is it well -paced ? 

— Is the learner comfortable with the medium? 

d. Has learning occurred? 

— What is the level of accomplishment on the criterion test? 
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— Is the criterion test too easy or too difficult? 

— What concept are unclear? (What causes confusion?) 
The process of field testing for the purpose of revision goes through 
four steps: (1) expert appraisal; (2) Individual tryouts; (3) group 
testing; and (4) total module testing. Let's look at each. 

a. Expert appraisal Involves subject-matter experts, media - 
specialists, and experienced teachers of the subject and 
occurs as soon as the first draft of the instructional module 
is available. Each expert receives a copy of the module with 
the objectives and a description of the target population. Each 
expert reviews the module using appropriate checklists and/or 
other appraisal forms. 

b. Individual tryouts are run with learners who represent the 
larger population as soon as an edited version of the module 
is available. There are two Important things to remember at 
this point: You are testing the material not the student; It Is 
the module and not you that Is supposed to be teaching. During 
the tryout, answer any procedural questions but avoid all 
substantive ones. Refer learners back to the material. If the 
learner runs Into difficulty, encourage him/her to think aloud. 
Probe for the probable causes of confusion. At the completion 
of the module, administer the criterion test. Once you have 
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your data, Incorporate the changes in the revised module. 
The next step of field testing is with groups of students in 
natural educational environments. This step is accomplished 
after the individual tryouts produce reliable results. You will 
want to be certain that all learners have the prerequisite skills 
and knowledge by administering an entry test. As they are going 

through the module, collect observational data on the students^ 

f ■ 

use of the material as they woric on their own. After students 
go throu^ the module, administer the criterion test. As a 
result of this field test you may be ready to use the module 
with minor revisions. If, however; there are major errors or 
problems, you may have to revise and then go through another 
group tryout. 

Fik 1 testing of the total module involves students, teachers, 
and independent evaluators. In this case you provide the 
te. /jher with an instructor's manual on the use of the manual. 
Permit the teachers to use the materials without any interference. 
During the process, you should observe the operation of the 
procedures and the actions of the learners and teachers. You 
should check the results of the students' work. After the use 
of the complete module, you should conduct a debriefing interview 
with the teacher and student representatives. On the basis of 
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this interview you may want to make suitable changes in the 
module and in the instructor's manual* 

The process of field testing and revision is a necessary element of the total 
development of instructional modules. Without It, we can never be certain that our 
module accomplishes what it sets out to do. 

This brief overview of module development provides some background, 
definitions and approaches to the process. The steps for production of modules 
should be used as guidelines — not hard and fast rules. There is still much room 
for the '^art" and intuitive dimension to blend with the science of learning. At this 
point, you can only learn by doing. There are no shortcuts. You must first of all 
be a content specialist In the subject area of your module. From this point on you 
may look at other modules to see how others have approached format and design. 
You may want to get further background Information from such useful sources as 
Diamond, Johnson and Johnson, Kemp and the module by Ely and Hedberg. Use 
resource people on your faculty and from your Institution. Involve professionals 
in the field. The next move Is yours. Good luck! 
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Small Group Discussion 
Group 10 

HOW TO PLAN AND CONDUCT CONTINUING EDUCATION WORKSHOPS AND 

INSTITUTES 

Workshop Leader: Ruth Warncke, retired Deputy Executive Director, 

American Library Association 

Workshop Reporter: Vida Stanton, Assistant Professor, 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

In both workshop sessions a careful distinction was made between the 
definition of the terms "workshop" and "Institute". Too often the words are 
used interchangeably and incorrectly. Specifically, workshops, as referred to 
here, focus on specific problems and should give participants an opportunity to 
practice certain skills with a "hands-on" experience. The discussion leader de- 
fined Institutes as "short Instructional programs set up for special groups 
Interested In some specialized type of activity. " In this Summer CLENE Assembly 

the workshop (term Incorrectly used In this context!) sessions focufied on 

• t 

"Institutes" as one method of continuing education. 

The hl^ priority put on needs assessment can no. be emphasized too much 
In the total process of Institute planning. Awareness ox n^^-K'lr* como from 
many sources; a need can be perceived by someone who i;- ' o ^. -me thing about 
It, or by a person who may be an advocate for an Idea, or so'iwo^io whom, 
the responsibility to assess needs has been delegated. Once the nv;KAi har^ been 
established, the next step deals with the actua? planning; of the instiu.to^ Any 
shortcuts at this point may lewi to sfu'louw n»robl<jms later I It Is very important 



that In the makeup of the planning committee the group for whom Jthe institute 
is planned be well represented, and that someone other than the director of the 
institute be cbairpsrson of the committee. Committee members should be 
selected because they have something positive to contribute to the overall 
planning process. Some may have an expertise in the subject field, others may 
have had experience in organizing institutes, and still others may be representa- 
tives of the participant group. 

After the committee has been established, the most Important duty of the 
committee is to identify the objectives for the Institute. The objectives must be 
stated in terms of what will happen to the participants. Other considerations which 
will have to be built into the plan at the time the objectives are established include 
defining the "target group, " the evaluation method to be used, the plan for dis- 
seminating Information generated by the Institute, and any arrangement for a 
follow-up response from the participants. 

Questions from the group prompted some very practical tips for planners 
from the discussion leader, namely: Allow enou^ time In planning so that all 
necessary arrangements can be made relating to facilities, speakers, materials 
for distribution or materials to be used In audio-visual presentations. Well-stated 
objectives give you a tool to work from; be as flexible as your objectives allow 
you to be. Usually objectives may be met In several different ways; be Imaginative 
In the planning for meeting objectives, recognizing any constraints under which the 
planning must be done. Never take anything for granted In planning an Institute; 
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Small Group Discussion 
Group 10 

HOW TO PLAN AND CONDUCT CONTINUING EDUCATION WORKSHOPS AND 

INSTITUTES 

Workshop Leader: Ruth Warncke, retired Deputy Executive Director, 

American Library Association 

Workshop Reporter: Vida Stanton, Assistant Professor, 

University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee 

In both workshop sessions a careful distinction was made between the 
definition of the terms ^'workshop" and ''institute". Too often the words are 
used Interchangeably and incorrectly. Specifically, workshops, as referred to 
here, focus on specific problems and should give participants an opportunity to 
practice certain skills with a "hands-on" experience. The discussion leader de- 
fined Institutes as "short Instructional programs set up for special groups 
Interested In some specialized type of activity. " In this Summer CLENE Assembly 
the workshop (term Incorrectly used In this context!) sessions focused on 
"Institutes" as one method of continuing education. 

The hl^ priority put on needs assessment can not be emphasized too much 
In the total process of Institute planning. Awareness of needs can come from 
' many sources; a need can be perceived by someone who can do something about 
It, or by a person who may be an advocate for an Idea, or by someone to whom 
the responsibility to assess needs has been delegated. Once the need has been 
established, the next step deals with the actual planning of the Institute. Any 
shortcuts at this point may lead to serious problems later! It Is very Important 
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that in the makeup of the planning committee the group for whom the institute 
is planned be well represented, and that someone other than the director of the 
institute be chairperson of the committee. Committee members should be 
selected because they have something positive to contribute to the overall 
planning process. Some may have an expertise in the subject field, others may 
have had experience in organizing institutes, and still others may be representa- 
tives of the participant group. 

After the committee has been established, the most Important duty of the 
committee is to identify the objectives for the institute. The objectives must be 
stated in terms of what will happen to the participants. Other considerations which 
will have to be built into the plan at the time the objectives are established Include 
defining the "target group, " the evaluation method to be used, the plan for dis- 
seminating Information generated by the Institute, and any arrangement for a 
follow-up response from the participants. 

Questions from the group prompted some very practical tips for planners 
from the discussion leader, namely: Allow enou^ time In planning so that all 
necessary arrangements can be made relating to facilities, speakers, materials 
for distribution or materials to be used In audio-visual presentations. Well-stated 
objectives give you a tool to work from; be as flexible as your objectives allow 
you to be. Usually objectives may be met In several different ways; be Imaginative 
In the planning for meeting objectives, recognizing any constraints under which the 
planning must be done. Never take anything for granted In planning an Institute; 
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assuming too much can cause serious problems later. Be sure that participants 
are actively involved; involvement can take place in a variety of ways with 
talking being only one way. 

Topics which emerged in the discussions which reflected the concern of 
many of the participants involved the financing of continuing education e:q)eriences 
and the recognition for participatio i in continuing education programs. The 
financial problem seemed especially crucial in relation to staff development in 
libraries. Several methods for recognition for participation in continuing educa- 
tion activities were mentioned including continuing education units (CEU's), 
released time and travel e?q)enses. Both of these topics, althou^ individualized 
when applied to a specific situation, could be a part of a CLENE sponsored program 
in the future. 

The broad ajea of staff development seemed to have a high priority in the 
responsibilities of the participants. The need for programming through organiza- 
tions and staff development seemed to encompass and go beyond the planning and 
producing of workshops and institutes. 

Some of the questions raised indicated that there is a lack of knowledge 
and imagination for planning a variety of ways to achieve objectives. Too often, 
It seemed, the lecture was used when a more effective method of presentation 
might have been more successful and effective. A session In a future CLENE 
assembly on this topic would undoubtedly be well attended. 
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Some participants hoped that CLENE would participate actively in the 
notification of continuing education opportunities, not only those which were 
specifically library oriented, but also those programs In fringe areas which 
mi^t Interest librarians. 

The need for continuing education programs and also the demand for 
persons responsible for the planning of programs were confirmed by the questions 
and comments of the participants. Ruth Warncke, author of the recently pub- 
lished Planning Library Workshops and Institutes , was an excellent choice for 
discussion leader for these sessions. Her Interest and experience in the topic 
gave her an understanding of the concerns of those present as she provided 
encouragement to study and practice the art of conducting workshops and 
institutes. 
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Some participants hoped that CLENE would participate actively In the 
notification of continuing education opportunities, not only those which were 
specifically llbrarj' oriented, but also those programs in fringe areas which 
mi^t interest librarians. 

The need for continuing education programs and also the demand for 
persons responsible for the planning of programs were confirmed by the questions 
and comments of the participants. Ruth Warncke, author of the recently pub- 
lished Planning Library Workshops and Institutes , was an excellent choice for 
discussion leader for these sessionr . Her interest and experience in the topic 
gave her an understanding of the concerns of those present as she provided 
encouragement to study and practice the art of conducting workshops and 
institutes. 
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Small Group Discussion 
Group 11 



INITIATING A STATEWIDE PROGRAM FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 



Workshop Leaders: 



Travis Tyer, Senior Consultant Professional 
Development, Library Development Group, 
Illinois State Library 



Kathleen Weibel, Doctoral Student, Library School, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 



Workshop Recorder* 



Joan Durrance, Instructor 

Dept. of Library and Information Services 

University of Toledo 



Two very well attended sessions were devoted to this topic, with partici- 
pants from throu^out the United States, representing diverse continuing educa- 
tion elements, including library educators, public, academic and special libraries, 
state library agencies and associations. Two workshop leaders, Travis Tyer of 
the Illinois State Library and Kathleen Weibel of the University of Wisconsin 
Library School, presented the plans which these two states have developed to 
coordinate the continuing library education programs within each state. 

Due to the unique circumstances in each state, the approaches to the 
development of the plans were different, but the elements which have emerged are 
similar. A continuing education needs assessment study was sought by the State 
Library of Illinois, but, since the funding was not forthcoming, it was necessary 
to bypass this needs assessment step, 2nd form a committee to pool the knowledge 
of a diverse group of individuals within the library field. 

The Illinois State Library Advisory Committee on Education and Training 
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was formed to develop a position paper and a coordinated plan for continuing 
library education in Illinois. The committee consists of 27 members, repre- 
senting three major elements: 9 librarians, 9 public library trustees, and 9 
library educators. The make-up of the three sub-committees of the Advisory 
Committee reflects various components of each element. The library education 
sub-committee, for example, consists of representatives of both accredited 
and non-accredited schools in Illinois as well as representatives of the two-year 
Illinois library training program. The Advisory Committee's Position Paper, 
included In these proceedings, outlines the goals of the coordinated program of 
continuing education for Illinois, which are, ultimately, to improve library 
service through better trained library personnel and throu^ increased coopera- 
tion among libraries and other agencies and associations within communities. 

Tyer discussed the Advisory Committee's examination of the roles of 
the various elements of continuing education in Illinois: library personnel, 
employing libraries, library systems, library associations, library education, 
and the state library. These elements, in order to work in a coordinated manner 
to deliver quality continuing education, require a linking agent, which, in Illinois, 
will be the State Library with the assistance of the Advisory Committee. 

Kathleen Weibel detailed the development of a coordinated approach to 
continuing education which is being developed in Wisconsin. Wisconsin's planning 
in this area has grown from recommendations of the Final Report of the Task 
Force on Library to the Council on Library Development (June 1975). The Task 
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Force had been a representative group of all types of libraries, all library and 
media associations, and library education programs in the state. Weibel identified 
the elements involved in continuing education in Wisconsin to the CLENE workshop 
participants. Although most were similar to those which had been identified in . 
Illinois, because continuing education in each state has developed differently, the 
configuration within Wisconsin was sligjitly different. For example, the University 
of Wisconsin Extension has for some years been active in continuing education 
programming. It is logical, therefore, that UW Extension play a prominent role 
in the development of a coordinated program of continuing library education in 
Wisconsin. 

Weibel detailed the charge of the Continuing Education Planning and 
Coordinating Project, to be housed in UW Extension, with which she will be work- 
ing. Steps in the development of the coordinated plan were detailed. Priority 
activities will be a needs assessment, and establishment of communication with 
and between all the elements of continuing education in the state through news- 
letter, telephone and direct contact with these elements. Later, cooperative 
planning will be initiated, probably, as recommended by the Task Force Report, 
throu^ the state Division of Library Services, as the various elements have been 
identified, and the continuing education needs of library personnel have been 
prioritized. 

The discussion which followed the formal presentations indicated that 
other states, notably Michigan, had begun the process of identifying the elements 
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in continuing education needs through increased communication. The discussion 
reinforced the information from the formal presentation that states have 
developed differently, but as plans emerge, similar continuing education 
elements are identified. The strengths of the various elements will determine 
the pattern of development of coordinated continuing library education which 
emerges in each state* 

Group discussion focused on the need to understand and utilize the existing 
power and organizational structures within each state, and the necessity to evaluate 
the leadership and capability of the various continuing education components. A 
need for the development of guidelines for statewide continuing educaticn programs 
was identified. The need to examine alternative continuing education funding 
options was pointed out. The role of certification in continuing education planning 
was suggested as a future consideration. The major focus of the discussion 
throu^out, however, was on the similarities of emerging plans which focus on 
the interfacing of the various groups involved in continuing education. 

One tool for increased communication discussed briefly in the first 
session, and in greater detail in the second, by Professor Muriel Fuller of 
University of Wisconsin Extension,was the Educational Telephone Network (ETN) 
which operates throu^out Wisconsin. ETN is a telephone network operated 
through UW Extenision which connects 200 stations in. the state — usually in 
court houses, campuses, libraries, and hospitals throughout the state. Each 
ETN station consists of a speaker and a set of microphones. All stations are 
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in simultaneous communication with each other, and may even communicate with 
an out-of-state speaker, reached through a long distance telephone call. ETN 
has been used extensively in Wisconsin for continuing professional education by a 
number of professions. Its potential as a continuing education and communication 
tool is great. An information brochure on ETN may be obtained at no cost 
through UW Extension. A new extensive publication. The Status of the Telephone 
in Education, has recently been released by UW Extension, and is available at 
a cost of $15.00. 



Accompanying Documents 

1. Illinois State Library Advisory Committee on Education and 
Training - Position Paper. 

2. Continuing Library Educai a Planning and Coordination Project. 
Summary . University of Wisconsin- Extension, Madison, WI. 

3. Hoffman, David R. , "Report of the Task Force on Library 
Manpower and Education, Summary and Recommendations. " 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin . Nov. -Dec. 1975, pp. 307-314. 

4. Park, Lome. "ETN ... A Way not to Travel. " 
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MICHAEL J. HOWLETT 
Secretary of State 




OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
Springfield, Illinois 62756 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 



TO: 



Participants, 1976 CLENE Assembly 



FROM: 



Travis E. Tyer, Senior Consultant 
Professional Development 
Illinois State Library 



DATE: 



June 14, 1976 



SUBJECT: 



Illinois State Library Advisory Committee on Education and 
Training - Position Paper 



Attached is a copy of the position paper on continuing education for persons 
working in and with Illinois libraries. 

This position paper (4th Draft) was developed over one and a half years with 
the advice of the Illinois State Library's Advisory Committee on Education 
and Training. A fact sheet on the operation and composition of the advisory 
committee is attached. 

I would like to reinforce the fact that this is a position paper , not a plan. 
The advisory committee will concern itself with future months on the planning 
and methodology of best "activating" the position paper. We also recognize 
that the position paper may be constantly and continuously revised. 

The position paper will be submitted in September to the Illinois State Library 
Advisory Committee for its endorsement. 

BLL/TET/caf 
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Ill l^^'v^ry 
ADVISORY CCMMTTTc:- ON '.D'JC/'.TICM AND W.INING 
PROPOSED STATEMLNT 01- PCUCV ON CONTINUING EDUCATION 



"CoiitauUng F.ducaUon U u.c>mtA.cX {^o^i alt tibicuiy pmonnc^, j:io- 
^zbi^ionat and Mippo-xX^ivc, w/ae^t/zct tk^ij -^idjv.ain loWiin a poi^yUlcn 
ca^tcgo^y ox am p^^vipoAlng to mov^. ^nto a lUghoA cnz. ContArvlna 
cdiication cpr -itiiiiitA.cb .ozcCicaV. both {^G^'w:at and inlofimat -tCiXtJUHg 
4.cti:atcCMi5, a.:..! nucd :iat be tiriittd to tibxoAy Subjects OA. tkz c""^- 

PREFACE 

The Ill-inois State library is firmly committed to a leadership role in developlf.G 
a program of continuing education for the state's library cominunitv. The ulti- 
mate goal is: 

"The a^6uAzd pxov>ibion Oj$ zxcMz^xt tibKjOAy hOAvlcz ^OK alt thz 
Kuiddwt^ OjJ thz 6taXz 6o thaX, thz need ioK cjutttiAol, educational, 
^^o'unaX^omZ, and ^zcAOXJUtional xzi^ouAcu can 6e me^, and th^ gov- 
QJvm^wxl and zconcmic dcvztoprnznt OjJ thz 6tatz can be {^06tC'icd." ^ 

Improved service for library users is the end result of continuing education for 
people who work in and with libraries. All programs and activities should be 
planned and executed to enhance methods of fulfilling user needs. To accorrolish 
this, all people who work in and with libraries will have to be included in a 
continuing education program. Hereafter, the term ''those who work in and for 
libraries" is defined as all personnel £r;iployed in libraries, library board 
members, volunteers. Friends of the Library, academic and educational administra- 
tors, faculty members* company officials and boards, etc. 

Specifically, the program is: 

"To pMovtde, u)2Zt tAjdinzd. poA^onnut in 6aUtclQ,>it iitanfaet^ to meet 
the, 6eAvtcQ, needs local ttbioAte^, libKo/iy 6y6teD]6, and the, 
Jllinoiyb S^tO/Ce LibnoKU, and to p^tovidc oppo^vLunltie^ ^o^ the, con- 
tinuAJig zducojUon and de,veZopmcn.t peA>sonne.t making in and li^ltk 
llbnxxAle.^ . " ^ 

PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS 

The largest single expenditure of libraries is for personnel. The individuals 
who work in and with libraries assume the responsibility for interpreting society*s 
informational needs and providing ways to meet those needs. It is therefore 
essential that these individuals are provided with the opportunity to maintain 
and improve their competencies. 

Continuing education is a means for accomplishing this mandate. Though not ar. 
end in itself continuing education is a means to maxirnize the efforts of ihe 
library's most expensive resource persons involved in providing library services. 
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The program of continuing education shall have five goals: 

1. To enable individuals working in and v/ith libraries to respond 
to the constantly changing needs -of. the community. 

2. To encourage individuals working in and with libraries to update 
and expand their competency in and knowledge of new technologies 
and developments. 

3. To upgrade library service at all levels in all types and sizes 
of libraries. 

4. To aid the total library community to define its objectives for 
interlibrary cooperation and extension of services to unserved 
and/or poorly-served cTienteles. 

5. To encourage libraries to become more closely aligned and involved 
with other agencies, associations and organizations within the 
total community. 

Continuing education is life-long learning and development. No single agency, 
association, organization or group of people has exclusive responsibility as 
the primary supplier of continuing education. Rather it is a shared responsi- 
bility with all acting in consort to ; provide a coordinated, united program for 
those who work in and^with librariesn'n Illinois. The role of the Illinois 
State. Library is that of a catalyticjagent coordinating activities in conjunc- 
tion and cooperation with all other individuals, institutions, agencies and 
association involved with continuing: education for the library coinir.unity . 

1. Groups must select the responsibilities they wish to shoulder*^ 
and assume and negotiate their areas of responsibility. 

2. Each group involved has its own relationship to the individuals 
who participate in its program; its own capabilities, its own 
motivations; and its own view regarding its role. 

3. Roles may shift and change as a coordinated program envolves and 
developes, necessitating a continuous. reassessment of roles, 
activities and needs by all participating groups. 

4. Harmonious, united and efficient dynamics dedicated to the goals 
and purposes above lead to an effective total program. 

AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 

The large nu.nber of agencies, institutions and associations already involved 
in deliverijig continuing education to the library community in Illinois makes 
it necessary to define the role of the Illinois State Library within the total 
frameviork of the library environment in Illinci^. 
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'•c •..t.nictu'^e idoludes tnes-i elenient's: 
A . The Ind ividuals Uork i i\o_in_jindjfnJ h_ U^^^^ 

1. Accept the concept of life-long edocafon in which the learning 
process is continuous and imhroken. 

2. Accept basic responsibility for continued self-dsvelopmant. 

3. Assess personcl needs for self-developineni.. 



4, 



D-aterai.K- personal goals, objcLtives and strategies for 
con 1 1 IV.; i ng edu r-.a t i on-. 



5. Choose access routes for achievement of perscnii qrowth and 
development. 

6. Supply the internal energy and drive for personal development 
goals. 

7. Cominit personal time and/or money to continuing education. 

8. Evaluate continuing education programs. 

9. Commit time and energy to the encouragement of and production 
of continuing education. 

10. Assist, encourage and advance continuing education for those 
siipervised. 

11. Become involved in inter-professional continuing education 
planning in communities. 

32. Support library association continuing education activitv 
through membership and active participation. 

B . The Employing Libraries 

1. Consider continuing education an integral function of the 
organization in upgrading and developing service programs 
for clients. 

2. Provide an environment conducive to the development of staff 
members to their fullest possible potential. 

3. Acquaint library users with the fact that continuing education 
for tfiose who dork in and for libraries contributes to better 
service for users. 

4. Identify continuing education needs as an outgrowth of long- 
range planning for the benefit of library users. 
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5. Lstablir.h policies and procedures that stimulate individuals 
working in and with libraries to take advantage of opportunities 
for personal development. 

6. Provide financial support for the operation of a staff develop- 
ment program, including released tinie, merit increases* tuition 
reimburseniciit plans, travel expenses, etc. 

7. Prepare learning packages for local use as v/el ! as for sharing 
and exchange. • 

8. Operate an in-house program of staff development for all levels 
of personnel employed in or associated with the library. 

9. Institute a record keeping system for continuing education 
activities, using employn^.ent records, staff evaluation, continuing 
education opportunities in priority order, etc. 

10. Co-sponsor continuing education activities with other groups. 

11. Provide evaluation of existing opportunities for continuing 
education. 

12. Support continuing education activities of 1 ibrary associations 
through institutional* membership and active participation. 

The Library Syst ems 

1. Identify continuing education needs for the library community 
within the system. 

2. Fulfill the continuing education responsibility as the employing 
library for the system staff and board members. 

3. Establish policies and procedures that stimulate individuals 
working in and with libraries to participate in opportunities 
for personal development. 

4. Assign staff to be responsible for continuing education activities. 

5. Offer consulting help to local library units to develop and 
implement continuing education programs. 

6. Demonstrate to local library units a procedure to follow to 
establish and produce a cont'nuing library program. 

7. Establish an incentive plan to encouraqe those who work in 
or with libraries to pursue continuing education. 

8. r jpare leerning packages for local use, as well as for sharing 
and exchange. 

9. Conduct continuing education activit.es for local staff and 
board members which contribute to local and area library goals 
and objectives. 
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10. Co- sponsor continuing od'.icaticn activities* with other groups. 

11. Evaluate contin-nncj Vibr^.ry (-iJuCciTiioh opp<:rtuni ties available 
to thc^ pc?cplc within the: systeM. 

1?. Coiirrjnicato ii'-^'orr^iat'o:: eboiit continuing! f'ducation opport.jhiticr, 
to tiie library ^ up/uuiii i,y \;ithin tho sysuc-.n. 

13. Support continuiriQ educcition activities of library associations 
through insti U'cionel inL'i.ibership rnd active: particip-aticn. 

D. The Li br p. ry Associritions-— -LocjJ. ^^'"^t N^t.ional 

1. Identify cor.tinin'ng ed'jc^ition ne-jci:; as an uutgrov/th of associ- 
ation planning and program develoi-i'ieiit. 

2. Assist in settino staridards and guidelines as well as ovalu- 
ating continuing education programs. 

3. Encourage meiiibership to participote in continuing education 
programs . 

4. Identify continuing education exports among the membership 
and encourage usg of their abilities. 

5. Establish and maintain a committee o»i i:ontinuing education to 
participate in Lhe oevt^looment , iinpleu.jntrition and evaluation 
of a stata-v/ide continu'irig education prograr.i. 

5, Corimit conference time and resources to continuing education. 

7, Conduct workshops, seminars, institutes, etc,> with existing 
membership as che target audience. 

8, Publish and produce materials such as learning packages which 
contribute to the continuing education of the membership as 
well as 1 ibrarianship-at-large. 

9, Provide a communication channel for dissemination of information 
about continuing education opportunities. 

10, Co-sponsor continuing eduxation activities with other groups. 

E. The Library Programs 

1, Prepare individual for competence in library positions at all 

levels through tornial programs of study two-year programs, 

undergraduate programs, 'j^^duate programs. 

2. Alert students to the concept lifelong education and their 
responsibilities for continuing education. 
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3. Fmph-riizc, tnrcugho:it foniai coui\>c :>tnictjr3, the cor.tinuifin 
educat ion respons ihil i tioi; of ddiViini strators and superviiiory 

4. Encouracje staff particip^.tion in continuing education, 

5. Create c^.nd fund facL'Uy positions sp'icial izing in continuing 
education . 

6 Help in training continuing education specialists for the field. 

7. Participate in the developnient: , impleii:3nration and evaluation 
of 0 state-wide conlinuing education program. 

8. f-rovide consultant services. 

9. Conduct institutes, short courses, seminars and v/orkshops, 

10. Provide evaluation of existing opportunities for continuing 
education. 

11. Co-sponsor continuing education activities with other groups, 

12. Encourage interface among library education program, employing 
libraries, systems, library associations and state agencies. 

13. Prepare and distribute learning resources which contribute to 
the continuing education of individuals in remote areas. 

14. Research 

F . The Illinois S tate Library 

1. Identifies priorities among continuing education needs of the 
state. 

2. Fulfills the continuing education responsibility as the 
employing library for the state library staff. 

3. Established policies and procedures that L'timulate institutions 
to provide and individuals to take advantage of opportunities 
for personal development. 

4. Plans, implements and evaluates state-wide continuing education 
programs based on needs identified in over-all library planning 
activity. 

5. Assi'jns staff to be responsible for cc.it iiiuing education, 

6. Provide consultant r.crviccis in the r^eolr. o> continuing library 
education ror all group: within the state. 
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7. Provides a link botweeii individual libruries, systems, 
regional and national programs for continuing education. 

8. Experiments witfi new training techniques and reward systeins. 

9. Produces learning packages for specific utilization within 
the state. 

10. Coordinates state-wide continuing library education programs 
involving those who work in and with libraries. 

11. Cooperates with other groups in providing continuing 
education opportunities. 

12. Sponsors special institutes, workshops, seminars, etc., as 
needed wfiich contribute to state-wide library development. 

13. Justifies continuing education for those who work in and with 
libraries to the state funding body to insure adequate 
support for such activities. 

14. Selects and maintains collection of nationally developed 
learning materials for continuing education programs in' 
Illinois 1 ibraries. 

15. Research 
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GLOSSARY 



1. Continuing educat-.ion 
7.. Staff de;elopm2nt • 

3. Learning packages 

4. Incentive plan 

5. Service needs 

6. Reward systems 

7. Interface 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
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FACT SHEET 



ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
Advisory Ccmmlttse on Erucntion and Training 



The minoij State Library Advisory Ccniftilttee on Education and Training 
win be composed of tv;cnty-seven indivic'uals: nine (S) representing 
librarians, nine (9 V representing public library trustees and nina (9) 
representing library edijcatcrs. Each group of representatives v.'ill sarve 
as sub-corriittees : Tho Librarian Sub-Comiittee, the Trustee Subcommittee 
and the Library Educators Sub-coififnittee. 

The Librarian Sub-Corrittee shall include two (2) cysterr directors, tv.-o 
(2) system staff rsnbers with educational responsibilities, one (1) un- 
trained public librarian, one (1) professionally trained public librarian, 
one (1) school librarian, one (l) special librarian and one (1) acadtmic 
librarian. 

The Trustee Sub-Committee shall be composed of nine (9) public library 
trustees. 

The Library Educators Sub-Committee shall be composed of three (3) repre- 
sentatives from thG ALA accredited programs in the state, three (3) repre- 
sentatives from the r,on-ALA accredited programs 1n the state, and three (3) 
representatives from the two year programs In the state. 

The Committee shall also include ex-offic1o members as are appropriate to 
the functioning of the Committee. They shall .nclude: (1) President, 
Illinois Library Association, (2) President, Illinois Public Library Direc- 
tors Associdtlcn, Illinois Library Association, (3) Chairperson, Illinois 
Library Association Committee on Continuing Education, (4) President, 
Library Administrators Conference of Northern Illinois, (5) President, 
Illinois Chapter, Special Library Association, (6) Chairperson, Illinois 
Regional Library Ccunoil Continuing Education Committee, and (7) Executive 
Secretary, Illinois Library Association. 

PURPOSE 

To aid thfi Illinois State Library in planning for the coordination of educa- 
tional and training -/^ctivi ties to meet the needs of the library communiiy in 
Illinois: 

* to promote the concept of the development of each individual 
worUng in and with libraries to the extent of his ability and 
potential . 

* to serve as 'idvisors and re-^clors to potential programs per- 
taining to the development of those v/orUng In and v/lth libraries. 
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^' to io-;v:ify unirot ediic:t*''.:i'c'/j end lrci;^ir/j r.eed?. of thvso wc;':i:u; 
in and with librr;ru*:>s i^: I:;i",iois (C'.'iori by tho opr.ropri.^tP 
gro'jpi: — l^br.^vy f;S30ciat:'ior,s , "iibravy ;-vJuC»: tioi;, syster.s, stated 
ao3ncier», ccnccrtic, lor.ct' ' vo\-^ries unc coT/nrtcit ions tlie^'eor. 

* to pro;:;otti thii ';irplen9nt^/:i0:^ of in-service and continuing educa- 
tion act1vv!:ic-G to inoet ut^o: not currcrncly tcring met by the 
various organizations and sgencies sntj^ged in tuhsa activ'ltics. 

Of- ERATIfiG FROCIID URES 

The ovo rall Cc./.i tt^:? shall rreet not less than !:v/ice nor no more than four 
t''Mis cr.njaily .i.pi^ridinci upon plsr.ning and functional needs. The Cor.pn' tta-'H 
will chrc.:;e It- c/r! Chairii^.an ar.d Vice-Chairnian at its first meeting and - 
annual ly thcreaf tc^r. 

Tiie sub-couTiii ttacs will also choose their chairrr.en at the first meeting 
and ajinuolly ther£'7fter. Each sub-coninriittae would be free to function 
as a unit if a particular activity or proposal is deemed particularly 
appropriate. 

T'::rr.G of corrjinttcro fraribers shall be for three years and staggered. Terms 
for the original Ccinnittee will be dsteraiined by lot at Ihe'first organiz-:- 
tional nriaeting. Hach sub-coraittee shall have threo rr.aiy.i:ers '.'ith three 
yciar ccnrs^ three n'.ur.bers with two year terms, and three* u)3r.ib£?rs with one 
year tern's. Th.?roafterj all terriVs shall be for three years ^'itn three 
rr^mbers retiring .each- year. 

txpen:.os fcr co.T'nitte'^ ?Ton;bers to attend approved m^:?ti:in5 r^s ^chedul-i^l 
ard born:* by iho rilinois Stf.ce Library in acccrdanci? with trr'.vel rogulo- 
tionc of the Secretary of State's Office. 
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SUNMARY 



The Continuing Library Education Planning and 
Coordination Project 

Universitv of Wisconsin-Extension, Madison 
Communication Programs 



Continuing education planning for library n^sonnel in Wisconsin currently 
focuses on the recommendations of the Final Report of the Task Force on Library 
Manpower and Education to the Council on Library Developmen'F! This report, pub- 
lisned in June of 1975, is the result of two years o^ consideration of the manpower, 
training, and education needs of Wisconsin's libraries and a year long directed 
investigation of these needs. The investigation was supported by LSCA funds 
granted by the Division for Library Services Department of Public Instruction 
under contract with the University of Wisconsin -Extension. The Task Force on 
Library Manpower "and Education found the coordination of existing programs, the 
on-going assessment of continuing education needs, and the encouragement of new 
programs to meet these needs, essential to the development of the manpower neces- 
sary for Wisconsin libraries. 

These findings serve as the basic concepts of the Continuing Library 
Education Planning Project. It is expected that this project will exist on. a i 
pilot basis for three years of LSCA fimding after vAiich, if successful, it will 
be incorporated into the on-going program of the Division for Library Services. 
The project is presently funded at $20,000 for its first year; based in the 
Communication Programs of University of Wisconsin-Extension, Madison; and sche- 
duled to become operative September 1, 1976. The project staff will consist of 
a half-time continuing education coordinator and a half-time clerk typist. Pro- 
fessor Muriel L. Fuller, Uniwrsity Extension, will devote 5% of her time to the 
administration of the project and serve as Project Administrator. 

The Continuing Library Education Planning Project seeks to provide the 
coordinative element now lacking in Wisconsin's continuing education programs for 
library /media personnel. This is to be accomplished through working with agen- 
cies of continuing ..education, and those interested in developing such programs 
for library, media and information center staff, and the staffs themselves. The 
project will not attempt the generation of continuing education programs but vdll 
work in a cooperative mode. Four broad areas of concern provide the project 
focus: needs assessment, resources, communication and evaluation. 

During the first year of the proprsed three year pilot project evaluation 
will not be considered. Emphasis in the first year is to be placed on (1) estab- 
lishing communication ainong individuals and organizations through a newsletter, 
telephone and direct contact; and (2) planning for the actualization of the re- 
commendations of the Task Force on Library Manpower and Education. The specific 
task^:., on-going activities, and planning which make up the first year program are 
the result of interaction with other agencies, organizations, associations, and 
individuals and may be modified by the cooperative work mode of project staff and 
the central project purpose --coordination. It is expected that any such modifi- 
cation wiTJ be consistent with project goals and the attached first year goals 
and meas. Table objectives. 

As the initial stage of this project stresses development of communication 
and planning, the first year of the project' will be evaluated through internal 
assessment. 
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First year goals and objectives 



Needs Assessment 

A. To inventory and prioritize already articulated Wisconsin Library/media 
personnel continuing education needs. 

Measurable Objectives 

1. The acquisition and organization of extant date on Wisconsin library/ 
media staff continuing education needs. 

2. The publication in the last report of a prioritized list of 
continuing education needs drawn from the extant data acquired 
by the project staff. 

Resources 



A. To investigate the possible relationships of the Division for Library 
Services to agencies involved in continuing education, loCol and regional 
governing bodies, associations, etc. and to suggest patterns for coordination. 

Measurable Objectives 

1. The presentation of alternative patterns and plans for coordination 
in quarterly reports to the Division i". ? ibrary Services. 

B. To facilitate awareness of library/media cccilinstng education roles, 
goals and objectives of respective agencies, iivotitu. ) ons and associations 
involved in such programs in Wisconsin. 

Measurable Objectives 

1. The acquisition of statements of conii nnip.. education functions 
from the agencies., organizations and ins- .cutions identified in 
the Task Force on Library Manpower ^ n: * education Report . 

2. The publication and distribution, at the clo'-e of the rlrst fund- 
ing year, a directory of W'sconsin library/media relateo ager ^iesr^ 
organizations and institute^ continuing education functi-^i'S, in- 
cluri.liig roles, goals and objectives of ea'ch. 

C. To identify and disseminate information on library/media continuing 
'.education activities. 

Mea surable.' Objec t I vcs 

1. Moranership and participation in CLENE, Continuing Library Education 
Network and i.y change, including search of CLFNE's continuing educa- 
1 ) ;)n data ba.;o as requested. 

2. Prcp.aatvon of a calendar of Wisconsin contini/ing education activi- 
ties for libriiiy personnel and distribution t'vee times 'a year 
ihrougii the newsletter. 
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3. The establishment ;md maintenance of a file of library/media 
continuing education activities out.side the state of Wisconsin. 

Communication 

A. To establish contact with agencies, institutions, or>;ani::ations . and 
individuals currently concerned with ]i'jr»»ry/media continuing education 
in Wisconsin. 

Measurable Objectives 

1. The attendance of project st^lf at library/media conferences and 
meetings such as Wisconsin Library Association, Wisconsin Audio- 
visual Association, chapter rrioetings of ASIS, SLA and CLA, and 
interlibrary cooperatives. 

2. Staff maintenance of a telephone and activity log twice a 
month; and, analysis of r.iie '.eg as part of the quarterly report. 

B. To develop channels for commuip^ation among agencies, institutions 
organizations and individuals interested in library/media continuing 
education in Wisconsin. 

Measurable Objectives 

1. The publication of a newsletter concerned with library/media 
continuing education three times during the year. 

2. The establishment of a Library Continuing Education Council by 
the close of the first prouct year. 

C. To develop initial procc'urp.s for statewide library/media continuing 
education planning. 

Measu^rable Objective 

1. The presentation of designs for needs identification and assess- 
ment; and for lir\'ning human resources to agencies, etc., in the 
quarterly reports: a.?d in the second year funding proposal. 
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Wisconsin and CLENE 



TIk OffiCf of \k Qmmi Library 
Eduulwn Nfi*«rl Exckangc 
(CI ENClli.ii mmti coniplcliun dI 
m ut);aiiiMtional ^icps ihal ^ill 
(ran^rorni it bit) a largel) ad hoc 
plannini organtuiion to a formally 
slriir,luf«l coniinuini! (ducation Krvicc 
in support of all libraries and infonm* 
tioii«rvm 

CLENE had iis orjins in a Jiudy 
pnijevi mMti ui:t ihe aegis of 
the National Conmi^MOn on Libraries 
and Inforniiiiiofl Scicna Wilb Hr. 
Eliubctb Stone of Catholic Universi.y 
as project director, and the asiisiaoceof 
an advisory committee, a sybslaniial 
report *as developed on Cominmf 
(j'Wy and liifofmm Scim Eh' 
(Qlion. 

One of ilie key recommendations of 
ilic report n\ thai there be a 
permanent Continuini Library Educa- 
lion Network and EKhange at (he 
national level. It is to be based on 
continuini liaison ^lih national or* 
ganiutions in library and information 
science, and its cuct funciiou will be 
esubliilicd ttiriAjghaconiiDuingasKSs- 
mcni uf priority needs. 

Ar:idc» of incorporanon have been 
drawn, and a Board of Directors has 
begun to funcdon At the clou of the 
American library Aswcialion Mid- 
^bintcr meeting in Chica|(o. the first 
f LFNE Assembly will meet. This is 
the largeii and mo^l thoroughly 
rtpresentiilive of CLF,NE\ orjaniza- 
liooal aifupoD^nt^. jnd on il ^ill resi 
pfiniify fcspodiibility for needs assess- 
menls Between its flfwrd and the 
Asifnibly'Mll bean Advisory Commil 
ice Bcriiiiid Cranclio^Mk md I have 
had the privile^ie of stm^ on the ad 
hor .tdvtsory conmiitce since January. 



WM(':);in;ini1 dj|K other state library 
jf^ •> \m unnnittled umall amounts 
f.; m\i\\ CIINE operiilions, and 
I t,rNf hjs leceivcd several federal 
./i-jii' II) lev ^mc initial services. 

♦vhj'gr.aENEdoforWisconjiii? 
Among its first scheduled activities are 
ihe issuance of a newsletter, CLENE 
Euknat and the pyblishing of an 
annual listing of cootinuing education 
opportunities in library, media and in* 
formation science. 

Future activities depend upon the 
Assembly's needs assessment. Among 
earlier ideas are that it might identify 
gaps in available continuing education 
offerings and produce or contract for 
learning programs which could fill the 
gaps. Since it could not and should not 
build 3 separate faculty, its learning 
programs might appear as multimedia 
packages, or even computer-assisted 
programs. 

The Report of Wisconsin's Task 
Force on Library Manpower and Edu* 
cation has been sent to CLENE. It it 
hoped that Wisconsin librariaiu, io.'ir' 
mation ntisis and media perso^iel 
^ill continue to offer suggestions to, '>id 
a^l ijiidtoiis uf, CLENE, TlieCLiNE 
Office (IS20 Michigan Avenue N. E, 
Washington, D.C. IM) can offer 
transparencies, slides and printed script 
10 explain its activities to intmted 
aDups. 

Ilie fiiiurc of CLENE is in your 
as well those of its organiza> 
ijiiral I'Oiiiponents, It offers 'he chal' 
hf,t of making work a i^'^r^oriented 
diaborative oalional effort, which must 
emerge from the givcand'take of or* 
imnwm with prtoriiics which hai/e 
daWinihc pasi 

W.lyl^Fkkt 



Report of the (ask force on 

Library manpower and education 

Summary and recommendations 



DiviilR.Holfiniii 

Mr. Hoffman scrvrd Project Coordinilof 
for (lie Tisk Fofcr on Library Manpower and 
Educalioi) ffoin July 19^4 in June l975, Thc 
full rcpori. from ^*hich ibjriicle udefivcd. h 
available from ihc DiviMon for l.ibrirv Ser- 
*ico, 126 UgdofiSlreel. Mafa ml 

BickgrouHl 

In December 1913 the Council on Li- 
brary Development set upalaskForccon 
Library Manper and Education lo 
carry oiit an integrated study of library 
manpower and education needs in Wis* 
consin, and of the resources available to 
meet those needs.The project was funded 
by Library Scfvicei and Construction Act 
Title I and III funds. 

The Task Force, representative of all 
library and media associations in the 
state, types of libraries, media programs 
and library education, was chaired by 
Muriel L. Fuller, (k im of the Dc- 
'llrTTOrt^mmunication, University 
of Wisconsin-Exltniion. and functioned 
through a steering committee and three 
working groups: Manpower, chaired by 
Lemy Zweifel, UW -Madison Engineer- 
ing Libiary; Library Education, ch../ed 
b) Joseph A, Boisse. LlW Parkside Li- 
brary; and Certification, chaired 
Barbara Bariley, UW- Milwaukee 
School of Library Science. 

The Task Force «t s\\ objectives for 
the iludy. 

llTo dcierinine library personnel 
r«iuircment.^ in Wisconsin for the de* 



udc I9'/SI^K) iiicluding numbers and 
luvck of in:>itioriN and the professional 
knoMlc(!(;r (Hid tedinical ^kilh needed for 
pfi)viiiinj$ ihe ' kgiiig paliefth of library 
service. 

2) Totoine the librarj education 
resources in degree programs and con* 
liming education programs asihey relate 
to Wi^iinsin, 

]) To ({c\elop recommenilaiions con- 
cerning library cducaiion ptogranis in 
Wiu'onsin in relation to pers'inncl needs. 

4) To develop rcciimmendatians con* 
cenv{ig uniiiiuing education programs 
forlibrar) persoiincl. 

M Fi) :i'risider and develop recom- 
ini'n'liiliuih no cerliflcalion reijuirements 
for librai) pcriiuniiel 

6) To develop a model for continuous 
updating uf information about personnel 
needs, library education and certificalion 

The sibdy was coiiuid ^ilh person* 
nel at all levels, in all t^pcs of libraries, 
media centers, information centers and 
similar or^^ni/iitions whose common pur* 
pose IS the collection, organi/atiun and 
(iisseininaiion or making available for use 
recorded knowledge in iHseveral forms. 

The priijci' was adinifiisiered by the 
i;W I •icnsi.ii Department of Com* 
municjiiiiii ^ih David R. Hoffman as 
Prii|cct (imnliniitor, and Pcler A 
Sf.tm 'AS Pnijccl Assiitant, Ihe projeci 
^laff conduiied ihe <tud). .is^Mcd m 
formiildlinn rccummefiddtnii^ ^nd 
pared the fiiul report Ihc workii. 
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(roup) advised ihc proicc; Maff m the 
Scitlopmcnl of \k studv c\jlud!cd the 
fcsylls iind fofWiirdcd ihcir moninicii(ia- 
tioftt 10 tlic Task fufce, mni 
ihe rcpori$ of the three ^orlii); itroypi) 
and forwarded the etitire report lo the 
steering committee. The siecring coirniii- 
lee acted as the Exectitiu' Commiiiee of 
the M Force, and in ils final action 
approved the report *ilh fccommenda- 
tions, for iranmitial to llie Council on 
Library Development. 

ProcHares 

The project itaff bcjan iis iiivcMi|!,iiii)n 
«^ilh .in intensive e^jniinjiion of rcicnl 
librarv manpower and edocation siodies 
undertaken in oihcr states, and relevani 
national studio, as vrell previoui; ^tate 
studies in Wisconsin. The staff ns able 
to lake advantage of strengths in concept 
H and design in other studies, and could 
^ incorporate nome of theiie into plans for 
gathering and evaluation of data in 
Wisconsin. No one uf thrse studies, 
however, addressed itself to all of the 
objectives set forth by the Task Force, 
Hence the staff found it necessary to 
prepare a study it\m which would 
provide sufficient brcailih and width of 
coverage to meet these objectives, 

A(|iiestiofinaire addressed to librarians 
was used to gatkr data ofi nymbcrs uf 
people presently emplojed al several 
levels of responsibility and at several 
educational levels, need> jnd attitudes 
toward continuing education. ,itiiludes 
toward certification, some (omnicnh (in 
jppropriaieness of prcscni librafv'incdid 
cducatioo programs, and .1 formal nfthe 
numbers iif people all he >rcr.ilbiis of 
responsibility who niighi k mid in 
provide library service 10 ilic (iei'iide 
ending m ' 

Considerable consiiltaiifn ^.is m 
deriaken by ihe staff mhIi the I \^ 
i w J.mm WiscuDMn Sm\ KcNearch 
i I •..Jaboraiiify to delerniine i^t bcM ineaiis 



to ;irrive ^i a propcfh fepreiicnlalive 
uftipleof pcrsorncl indifferent ivpcs of 
libraries and with different levels of job 
fcspofisibiliiy. The Laboratory drew itic 
vample of administrators and staff 
members based on statistical information 
on staff size and enrollment provided by 
the study staff. Since ii was desirable thai 
some of ihe questions be put 10 school 
administrators as well as libra rians, a 
sample of district administrators was 
drawn reHeciing student enrollment levels 
by district, 

The Survey Laboratory duplicated and 
mailed the questionnaires in January 
1975, and mailed a follow'Up reminder to 
nonre^pondenls after an appropriate in* 
lerval. Responses were analyzed by the 
Survey Laboratory in consullaiion 'vitii 
Ihe pruject staff; in those instances where 
responses were unclear, the determination 
of appropria;e answers, or decision to 
code the answer as a nonrcsponse, was 
made by ihe project staff. The Laborato- 
ry provided coding, key-punching, and 
labulaiion of the responses. Responses 
were sorted bolh by population group and 
by level or respondent's professional edii' 
cation, (See tables page W.) 

The project invited the heads of the 
slate's library/media education program! 
10 a meeting in Madison on October , 3, 
1974 to discuss proposed means if 
gathering information for ihc study, ilie 
kinds of information on education pro* 
grams which lb: staff needed, and the 
kinds of information which the project 
might provide to tke educators, An in* 
tcrview schedule m prepared for this 
purpose, and between November Wi 
jnd I'ebruary 197! visits were made by 
the staff to each of the campuses offering 
librarv science programs, and ihc univer' 
Miy dcparinients offering hachelor's or 
i^raduiiie degrees in the audiovisual fields. 

As J folloW'Up. the heads of these 
progMini were invited 10 a second meet* 
ing. )(i Wisconsin Rapids m April }0. 
to review and reai;i to the first 



It IS the judgment of the prujcii Kiaff that the K>|Wn\c rale in iliis ^\im l^ tblliui'fit 
it^ enable generali/alion to the universe of individuals in ^uch in ihe siaic 



ulition group 



Sam;)k I bable Ri^ponse 



Academic library directors 
Academic library staff members 
Special library directors 
Special library staff members 
Jiiblic school library directors 
Public school library suff members 
Nonpublic school libr^iry directors 
Public library directors 
Public library staff members 
Public school district library supervisors 
Public school administrators 



A second questionnaire was designed to gather information on background and 
perceived educ'iiional neodi of public library trustees in the slate. Like the questionnaire 
for librarians, it was pretested with a sample group of lruslee$,and it was also reviewed 
by the Executive Board of Ihe Wisconsin Library Trustees Association, One hundred 
library board presidents and a hundred library bwrd rnembcrs were randomly selected 
from lists of boards nuinlained by the Division for Library Services; the projcci office 
mailed the questionnaire, coded and analyzed the responses. 

It is 'the judgment of the project staff that the response rate is sufficient tu enable 
generalization to Ihe larger group of library board membeis in the state: 
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drafts of conclusions and rccommenda- 
tiiins from the project staff, The staff 
found both meetings particularly valuable 
as a result of the inieraclive style af* 
forded. Representatives from a number of 
Ihe programs provided further data and 
suggestions for the staff and Task Force, 
itnd attended meetings of the Working 
Croups and Task Force as observers, 

Factual data were gathered from a 
variety of sources for use in developing 
recommendations or making forecasts. 
Enrollment projections through 1985 
were obtained in Fail 1974 from the 
registrars of nonpublic institutions of 
higher education (some institutions had 



not developed projections this far in 
advance); projections through nim 
obtained from the University of Wiscon* 
sin Central Administration for all 
campuses in the state system; projections 
through |9gO for the Wisconsin system of 
vocational, technical and adult cduealion 
were obtained from the Slate Board for 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Educa- 
lion. The Department of Public Instrue- 
lion provided forecasts of cnrollmt'nt in 
the public and nonpublic sehoiii!> through 
I97j. The Population Projection Program 
of the Slate's Department of AilniiiiDtra- 
lion provided population proicdiors 
through mi. 
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Aiihcfcqiio; of''.! Manner Wod' 
ing Croup, ihc ff.juT suff mviicti a 
group oia ton'o'« in kc) posi- 
\\m to a mtA-'.'^: &ciu$ion on 
plwm ifcnds ^\\\ affect 
manpo^ver needt ir. :b( coming decade, 
Al that ncciing, Maj 25. 1575. 
mtilylm poisiblc irend^ which mijht 
inipaci upon perwciicl ocedj *cfc idcnli- 
Tied, and ihc rrtpor/iCnis m asked lo 
indiiaic the degree :o M each trend 
iT)i|hi have an effea upon the various 
ivp« of libraries. 

SiatfconcluJiowdwlfccommeiidaiioiis 
were prepared oo toe basis of question^ 
naire rcjponJG and other data gatliered. 
and wc(c distrihicd lo members of the 
Task force and beads of Ihe li- 
brary/media ediiaiion programs. Tbe 
TaskFofcc'Mhrcfiorlungpoups met in 
Madison in May (Library Education, 
May I Cenifitiiion, May 12; 
Manpower. MiJ H) Tbete groups con- 
sidered and discuuol papers presented by 
the staff, and accepted, modified or 
(cwroieitiemasappfopnate. Reports and 
rccomncndationi from the Working 
Groups *trt reproduced md circulated 
aiain lo the 'entire Task Force and to 
heads of tbecducaikn programs. 

On June 12. IJ^J- the Task force met 
jsabody and. in toio. considered each of 
the recommetidaiiow 10 th form adopted 
b> (he appropriate working pp. again 
^nlhl^coplioflf?f^^*fptanc^ rejection or 
inodificatioD^ The reports and recom- 
inendaliottfoomiaf from the Task Force 
m ihen cowiifacd by the Steering 
Committee at in oieetiog on June 24. 

Tbf Sieenng Committee fwmally 
adopted the report and recommendations 
ooJuM24,anddirct-fid its transmittal to 
k Ccund Oft Librar) Development, The 
Council accepted itie report in principle 
on August I Uubjcci to specific actions 
in regard lo iitdidual reoommenditioni. 
It voted OP .September :(l to forward the 
various recommendations to concerned 
organiutioas for study and action. 



Sumnur) of findings mil recMdi* 
tlons 

The Lsk Force has reviewed the jvail- 
able data on present and potential future 
requirements for personnel in library, 
media and information programs. It notes 
a variety of factors \»hich Will ha^e effect 
on the numbers of persons required to 
provide library service during the decade 
ending 1585, but it does not offer a Firm 
projection for the future. It considers 
estimates of needs made by directors of 
library programs to be fairly close to the 
maximum growth which may be antici- 
pated, and the status quo forecast based 
on maintenance of prcicnt ratio of per* 
sonnel to population or enrollment to be 
fairly close to the minimum growth that 
mijhi be expected statewide. It antici- 
pates that ihe actual growth may fall 
between these two. 

It has considered some of the dynamic 
factors which will affect Wisconsin's need 
for library personnel, and it notes the 
variety of factors, trends and issues 
identified in the course of the study. 

Some 21 universities, colleges, and 
technical centers in Wisconsin^ offer 
formal programs for Ihe cducation^ of 
library and media personnel at a variety 
of levels, and with a variety of sperfic 
goals. Informal and continuing educai.on 
programs are also made available t)' a 
numbfr of professional associations d 
other agencies. 

The Task Force considered Ihemiteri- 
al gathered on present education pro- 
grams in Wisconsin and the policies and 
guidelines on library education adiplcd 
by the American Library Associalious 
well as the responses to questionnaires 
addressed to library administrators, li« 
brary staff members, school ^idminiS' 
tratorsand public library board members, 
in arriving at recommendations on li* 
hrary/mcdia education, including both 
degree programs and continuing educa- 
tion. 



W \h\ Ijbf)' Wi«i iird iiiii'iiijliH^ vi ^Jaoiii'.'ii lu'hnolog). 

Wi;/i;#^r. a siatcment of p()licj;iil'f led '^M^- tic o^udi;. lo meet 

by \k Council of the American 1 ibrars ^-K^ceablv' mi for ;.c« ;iaiiiiates in 

AiSiKiJiioR. June 30. 1910. ^crvc .li the ^i^'iali) if t!*^t r^duaie 

guiddine within which library education \^m\u\i Aiih unilergrad- 

progr.^ms in Wisconsin are developed, lUtc i^.u^iams ,ind ;ti'i: M»rdinaicd with 

except to the extent that it mubt be citiiMiher. 
moJilicd by certification structures 

developed by legitimate certifying bodies Ik^ I n{ fonih\an.mk 

within the state which have had ihc M Fhai univcniiiti which offer 

cooperation of the library profession. master's Jcgrccs in njrar) uicnce, audi- 

Cognizant of the continuing need for ovisual communlcati^DN. or educational 

library education programs at the under- idia, develop acpcrjiivc nhns which, 

graduate level, the Task Force noted the iubjccl to i^ilicici i^uvciiiiiig itic iiidividu- 

important relationship between under- al unin^r^y or Imi^wcd by relevant 

graduate library education and general accrediting bodies, would i^rinit Mudents 

liberal educatioii, and between undergrad 1 1 lake advaniajc of unique strengths in 

uaic and graduate library education pro- other dcpaitmenis or iin other campuses 

nj jfni when appro|)ri8le to career goals. 

The Task Force believr^ that ge- 

Jk M Foftt nmmt ^ keep some persons who 

2) That care be uken that the quan- might enter graduate study in these fields 
lity of technical and professional courses from actually doing so: if at least a pari 
taken althe undergraduate level does not of a graduate program (Ould be made 
crowd out general liberal arts and science available in a moie convenient kaiion. ii 
education. It further recommends that to feels more persons would engage in 
this end those responsible for library graduate study. 

education programs at both undergradu' 

ate and graduate levels maintain effective [k( M fofcf rmmk 

and continuing contact with counselors ft) That universities offering master's 

and advisors for undergraduate students, degrees i/i library science, audiovisual 

3) That strong efforts be made lo communications or educational media 
develop and continue articulation and review ihc possibiliiics of offering their 
coordination between librar(/media edu- courses on oihcr campuses which do not 
cation programs at their several levels, \m similar programs, when appropriate 

41 That the newly-formed Education library, laborator) or other facilities are 

Section of the Wisconsin Library As- jvuilable. 

sociaiion lake the initialive. through the Evidence gatliered in the study, stip- 

formation of a sub-iection or other appro- ported by ciiKiicncc of membcis of the 

piiale unit, in bringing together Task Force, |Hiints to the somciimcs 

representatives of all the library/ media divergent c^peciilions nf library educa- 

cduciiiion programs in the slate, to meet tioii projimiis ft.im llic iHiinis of view of 

together for continuing study and review itic student, ihi' anplovcr d the edu^ 

of library/media education nced^ d ft" nior. 
joint planning where appropriate. 

The Tasit Force believes ihjt wuli IkldFou'th'ivinmiili 

three universities offering itmier' VlliiMlidi'UiKil nfi librar) l)r 

degrees m library science, and ihrcc v.;li|iiicnt rvLit^lisli j hmaill^ represeni: 
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tite|r<)(ip.cbfctl4ithu)f)tiniiiii|(^[iid\ 
of (k(rct-oricn!cd iibrar) ^kcMw iii 
WittOOMn. locliidip^ bui not Imiiici) h) 
\k imWm^i wtm 
1) Employer)' (ipeciations of the 
l(iM)w|(d|cs iIikI dills traduale librar) 
proirami in %mm Mi provide 
tomctttlx nce(j5 of ihtir libraries, 
b) Siuiktil pcrccplions regarding ibc 
jpprapria(cne^\^f(hcir cdticalioi). 
CI IdciiuM n(cd& for noi cur* 
renilj bciiii mei which arc feasible lo 
beincludd in^aduaiecyrriculums. 
i] Identifd nctds 4ich should be 
1^* rniwttit'ilil) of the employer 
ihroyjh (be pfo^MofiwcrvicciraiO' 
iiijjij(lofihcj:[iiplo)"tih.vJUjh panic- 
mm 'fi .i'niiiiyinj eduiilioii pro- 
grams. 

Dau ffOD ()K (jutithtfinaire survey 
iJeniiff l^cfenp) formais. agencies and 
iubiMs for coPtiDyiD{ cducjiion. both b} 
^ i)pe of tibfarj j.nl;of fesponsibiliiy. anfi 
by If<el C'^m; ducaiion of \k 
ropp^QU Ropondeniuiso '-m 
rejjOiu ['jr tK^npariicipation ip Lonlnuinii 
fllucaiiofi pftijrjini The Wj provider 
iniojKQ oti institutional policies 
rt^rdifl{ coniinuin; etiucaiioi) as t^tll as 
respondent' views of the importance of 
coniiniijiitedualioii. 

Thi M Fm ftmmil^ 
\i] Ihai ihc \)]\m for Library 
S^rMtc^ ciUblhh a library.'media con- 
iit)uin{ education council, represcniing 
insiiiuiioiQ mtib different levels of li' 
br.iiv mcdu educaiioD programs, the 
Nt^cril professionjl d^sociations in the 
I.bf;i\ riKdia lidi!. .mil rcp' )Cnialivc5 
.<[ persom cinFk'\cil \^ libraries md 
'dia centers v^'ih dilfcrcni lew . of 
C(ltiu!i'ifi and :.tfc:cni levch of )ob 
'l■^;>'nvb!lny. It iccommends thai ihis 
i-m'ii be chj;ffil *ith ideniifying and 
Mrx'f cJiution need) of 
iibMrv nicdij pcrsoniel. *ofking *'lh 
appropruif in >« ihal prujjfams 
are ilc\elopcd lo Dcei these needs, keep- 
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iiif lip 10 date ihc ififormaiion aircddy 
|!.ithered abouuurrcnl IibraruDedu cd 
uuiion prDgraiib^andialiinj! ropon^ibili' 
u lor statewide publn'i/iiij! of thcie 
proframs. It further recommends that the 
Division provide staff and funds to sup- 
port the work of the council, 

The Task Force strongly emphasizes its 
feeling ihat continuing education pro- 
grams should be designed for and made 
available to personnel at all levels of 
education and levels of responsibility in 
librarv/media programs. Data gathered 
in the course of the study suggesis that 
10^) often such opportunities are noi 
offered (o paraprofessional or support 
iiaff. 

fhhkforctrfmmili 

^] That those responsible for selling 
personnel policy and those responsible for 
the administration of library/media pro- 
grams be encouraged to recognize con- 
tinuing education as one of the bases for 
promotion or salary advancement, for 
personnel at ;ill levels of responsibility, 

10) That library/media personnel at 
all levels be encouraged to participate in 
appropriate continuing education pro- 
grams. 

Data gathered from public library 
board members indicates ihat a h*gh 
percentage received no orientation to 
their responsibilities upon being namei'to 
tlieir boards. 

Tk M Forct rtmmi^ 

\\] That a model orientation program 
for public library board members be 
designed, using the joini efforts of the 
Wiscon^n I ibrary Trustees Association, 
the Wis^'onsin Division fi»r Library Ser- 
vices, representatives of local government, 
libraruJminiMralor^ and ihc liii\crsity 
of \Vlscon';:^•hlen^lon Ocpariiiieni of 
Coni(niinii'ation, \^\\\ k m y 
ad.ipicd by M libraries or library 
systems 

I ibrary board members indicated that 
ihcy considered ihc Uisivnstn Library 



Trustees Association helpful in meeting 
their needs as trustees, yet a fairly low 
number actually belong to WLTA or to 
the America'. Library Trustee Associa- 
tion, and more than a quarter indicate 
that they have not been asked to join. 

U(M Font tmmk 

12) That WLTA and ALTA examine 
their mcmberihip recruiting procedures to 
detemiine whether iheir meani of reach- 
in; potential members are as effective as 
they might bt 

The survey provides specific ranking, 
by library board members, of topia 
related lo their responsibilities as trustees 
on which they want more information. 

ThtToskFmtmmtfds: 

13) That organizations or agencies 
pr!])iring programs for public library 
board members take the relative im- 
portance assigned to tbc various topics in 
responses to (he questionnaire into consid- 
eration*as they plan such programs, 

A number of agencies and organiza- 
tions were identified in the questionnaire 
as useful to trustees in meeting their 
continuing education needs. The Task 

...ji'ce feels, thai coordinated activity 

among these bodies will yield more useful 
trustee programming than otherwise. 

JhTcikForctnmmfiis: 

N) As a part of the Library/Media 
Continuing Education Council, there be a 
committee on programs for library board 
members, witli ai least representation 
from the Wisconsin Library Trustees 
Association, the Wisconsin Division for 
Library Services, the University of Wis- 
consin-Extension Department of Com- 
' munication, the several levels and types of 
library/media education programs, li- 
brary administrators and local govern- 
ment, It recommends that this committee 
be charged with' reviewing on^going edu- 
cation programs for library board 
members, identifying needs not met by 



on-g(tiiig progr'ims, nMt h\{ appro* 
priaie agencies or orgaiii/aiions 'fi appro- 
priate ways to meet thov: needs, and 
making information about such programs 
available to library board members 
throughout the state, 

The state presently certifies profession- 
al library/media personnel in public 
schocis and in the system of vocational 
technical and adult education, and public 
librarians eupi in cities of the first class 
and in communilifs of under 2000 people. 
Voluntary professional certification pro^ 
grams are Ml ii addition, by the 
Mcoical '.Iry.^ Associinon and the 
Amcric'' \waii^n)fLaA Lit'^rians. 

ThcT.^'^fu ,\"ignizts']:a( there is 
no central rer y i.ieswjelcveUhich 
has governan^ diihorityover iicademic 
or special libraries, It encourages partici- 
pation in such voluntary certification 
programs as those provided by the MLA 
and the AALL, but it does not recom- 
mend the institution of mandatory pro- 
grams for the certification of professional 
personnel in academic and special librar- 
ies in Wisconsin. 

TkMFmtmmtiiii: 

I!) A program of certification for 
public library personnel, as follows; 

Ctrtificatini mmf: The DiMion for 
Library Services of the Department of 
Public Instruction jdvised by the Council 
on Public Library Certificates and Stand- 
ards. 

of mifim: Three grades, for 
heads of libraries and for other positions 
on library staffs as determined by local 
library boards. Libraries may require 
personnel with professional or technical 
preparation in other fields, but certifica- 
tion mother specialties is not proposed. 

Ma /■ Requiring a bachelor's 
degree from a college or university 
approved by an accrediting association 
of more than statewide standing, and in 
addition a fifth^year degree from a 
library school program accredited by 



ihc \mm\ r.'. \k 
[)\\\m m\ sill*'' ' ti^ cijiiiinj- 
lion or culuj:!'^ • ^'cJcnnak 

dcjfcci from teaf) ^^^wl pni^ram^ 
001 iwrdiicd b) ihc \nicfican W 
brary A^HXiai^r vuirpcicni in 
. . provide profwtor^l lit'df) *i)rl iiN\ 
and cfficicnil), a^d it Wguni 
lb) Grade l«nr'i«itci jpunapplica' 

(iW^ //: Requinnj a bachelor'^ 
dcjrcc from 1 o)kp or mm\) 
approved by an accrcdiiini; a^vociaiion 
of more llian ^laic^'dc slandinj, in* 
duditij Of iupplcnxmed courws in 
public libraf) ailminisifiiion. selection 
of library materials iincludinMonpnni 
natcnalil. the af|ani/iiion of librar) 
naicrialj» and reference and informa- 
H tion service. 

0> Mt III Reqmnnj ai least i*o 
^ ycar^ofsti)d)in3collejeoriccl)nical 
insiitiition. in a pro|ira(ni*hich includes 
courses If) (he liberal arts and iciences 
and course »ork in librarianihip at 
Ica^t eqiiivaleni i») the tnivettiiy E^' 
icniton Directed Home-Stud) Course 
A'?fl, Bajic Library Manajement for 
Public Librariani: the Division may 
approve other course ^ork as 
e(;uivalent. 

hfti ofitrtifiuim Ml- teriificatcs 
should be i«iied for fi^c-.^car periods. 
Pcrnaneni certificates issd under prcvi* 
ous ccnification projrain^ Mi contin- 
ue to be valid for the ^Mm *hich the 
incunbi holdi ai fi'-^^' ^^^Pf^^n 
ot'thc nc* ni'urar. 

m be rc«\^ed upon <'^i'<t\u liui ihc 
holder has pariiupatcd in ^■intinuing 
education in librarunshif *hicli ^ cither 
dirccilv related to ihc ?«nIio!1 ticldor*ill 
pcrfnii advjncemcni pkm 
The Council on P-jbiu I ("'ar; fc^nfi- 
iaics and Standards M^i ddiii: ton- 
iinuinj education rc^uircfncr* 
numbers and type*, '^f ff 'hai 



m\i \\wM) pew for rcci'mtKaiino 
jfiil a mcihiid of vcrifyng participation of 
ihc chief librarian and staff membefs m 
ci)iiiiiyif)|! education, L'pon the second 
consecutive rencwaUiife certificate shall 
be issued. 

^fl\lmmojm\f\cm kuilihr- 
m Adniinisiraiori of public library 
systems, and head librarians in all librar- 
ies servinj at least 10,000 population 
should hold Grade I certiricate$. Heads of 
libraries serving ai least 2S0O persons but 
not more than WW persons should hold 
at lea$i Grade II certificates. Heads of 
libraries servi'.^ fewer than 2500 persons 
should hold at least Grade III certificates 

.^/?pl^«too/cfr^l^•fl^«: jw/jpoji- 
m: Unless otherwise required in the 
Aimmm Coit the library syttent 
or local library board should determine 
the grades of certificates to be held by 
persons in various positions in the system 
or library. 

Enlontmi Funds disbursed by the 
Division for Library Services should noi 
be distributed, directly or indirectly, to 
any public library which docs not employ 
as head librarian a person who holds 
appropriate certificatioi, 

161 A program of certification 'or 
school media personnel, as follows; 

Oriijmni Qtfna The Department 
of Public Instruction 

Tffti ol cvtifmti three types, as 
listed below . 
Mfl iiiJirifi luptmcr. Requiring 
successful cupencnce as a school media 
specialtsL and courses beyond the 
master's degree in principles of school 
administration, iupervisionor pcrionnci 
management, and «hool libriiianship. 
educational technolog), ur information 
^lence. 

Ma tpcufl/irr M RtHuir- 
ing a teaching license and a maker's 
degree from a program that combines 
librars and information science, cduca- 



um\ coiiiniunications and laliihlig). 
.lOiLiirriculum Thcacadeiiiicpu'iiara- 
i.»iuill provide forihe development of 
u)iii|<tcncies relating to the provision 
HicHeciive media progran)). 

Vedifl jpffiflliJi ftfVfliii:Rci|uir' 
ipg a teaching license and a bachelors 
degree from a program that includes 
courses in library science and educa* 
iional technology. The academic 
preparation will provide for the devel- 
opment of competencies relating to the 
provision Df effective media programs. 

Tm of ffrfi/ifote Terms of 
ccrlificaiion, and renewal, should be con- 
iiistent with teacher certification prac- 
tices. Renewal should recognize the im- 
portance of continuing education. 

ApplkQiion ol (tfttlim: Tlx 
Media District Supervisor certificate 
should be held b) persons responsible for 
supervision of district-wide medii pro* 
grams. Jhe Media Specialist (Level I) 
certificate should be held by persons 
responsible for building-level programs 
which combine library and audiovisual 
services. The Media Specialist (Level II) 
certiTicate should be regarded as 
minimum requirement for penons respon- 
sible for buiiding'level programs. Profes- 
sional media personnel other than those 
responsible for administration of district 
or building-level programs should bold 
certificates at a lexl determined by the 
local school district 

Applicdtion of mfmtfi to 
nopfi/ic Ml AltLough nonpublic 
schools are not obligated to employ 
licensed or certificated media personnel, 
they should be encouraged to do so. and 
qualified personnel in nonpublic schools 
should be encouraged to seek certifica- 
tion. 

Library educatioo 

Ini^ersity of Wi^onsin-Milwaukce 
School of Library Science announces new 
faculty members: Dr. Elaine Folk Fain. 



I'hl) \>\\ Mail'suii, \^siM.iiii Piol'cs' 
.ir, iciiihiig spcvial lilnrics ami collec- 
tion dcvclo|iiient. Assistant Professor 
Ronald f. Sigler, vompkiing doctoral 
work in School of library Science, 
Florida State Uiiivcrsit), teaching public 
libraries and audiovisual services, The 
School moved in September to the first 
' aid second floors d lower level of the 
north wing of Mitchell Hall Dial (4U) 
9(3-4707 for the Director. 

Practicing librarians may be interested 
in some of the courses offered January 
]6 May 29 by the UW Madison Li- 
brary School; Org^ni^ttonal Behavior for 
Librarians, 1-3:1! Wednesday; Trends in 
liiformation and Document Processing, 4* 

I Tuesday, Thursday, Library Service 
to an Aging Population^ 4:30^i:JO Tues- 
day; Topics in Literature for Children 
and Young Adults, 4-6 Thursday; Plan- 
ning Reader Services in the Context of 
Public Library Systems. 9-11:30 Friday; 
Comparative Librarianship, 1-3:13 
Monday, Inquire of Mrs. Phyllis Boyle. 
Helen Whi.e Hall, Madison 53706. 

Indian Library Service, an Educational 
Telepbe Network (ETN| course 
planned by the Joint Library Committee 
of the (ireat Lakes Intertribal Council 
and the Diviiton for Library Services, is 
coordinated by Janice Lincoln, a Win- 
nebago from Toniah, and offered this 
winter by the UW-Exten^ion Depart* 
meni of Communication, 

Apian to count three years on the job 
as one year of academic work for persons 
approved by a screening committee of 
senior staff is proposed by Director Ervin 
Gaines of the Cleveland Public Library, 

A study of the status of education for 
librarianship is in progress by Dr, Ralph 
Conant and' ^ the sponsorship of the 
America.] Librar) Association with a 
grant from the H, W. Wilson Fuundation. 
A research team interviewed faculty, 
students, alumni and adminisiraiors m 
about 20 graduate schools, and studied 
personnel requirements of cmployen, 
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ETN ... A Way Not to Travel 



by Dr. Lome A. Parker, Director 
Instructional Communications System 
University of Wisconsin-Extension 

F. .n its performance, ETN sounds like a new way 
to travel, because vi.-^ ETN: 

• A plant pathologist oLerts agricultural agents every- 

• where in the state about a cot n bUght outbreak; 

• 14 separate classes of under grads meet with and 
question a leading expert on pharmacology; 

• A speaker from a National, Social Workers Conven- 
tion in San Francisco lectures to students and pro- 
fessionals in ten Wisconsin locations; 

• University extension faculty members get together 
for a state-wide meeting . . . 

More precisely, ETN is a new way not to travel. The 
letters stand for the Educational Telephone Network 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

It is a private, four wire telephone network devel^ 
oped in the mid-sixties and considerably improved in 
1974 by the UW-Extension to expand educational op- 
portunities at a minimal cost to the state s residents. 

By linking together UW campuses and centers, hos- 
pitals and clinics, courthouses and agricultural centers, 
libraries, a high school, and a dozen administrative 
oflBces, the network provides an instant, personal edu- 
cational channel for more than 100 Wisconsin commu- 
nities and 200 specific meeting places. 

To operate, ETN uses a new communication^t unit, 
the Edu-Com, developed by engineers at Darome, 
Inc., Harvard, III., in conjunction with Wisconsin Bell 
Telephone and the University of Wisconsin. 

The Darome Edu-Com is a self-contained communi- 




Tha suitcase-tizatf Edu-Com (Inttt) it a Mlf^contained communi* 
cations unit with four microphonat arid provisions for mora 
that plugs into an inaxpansiva couplar suppliad by tha talaphona 
company to maatings at savarai locations via talaphona Unas. 
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cations unit, with four microphones, that plugs into a 
standard telephone coupler. All statiozis in the network 
use the portable Darome Edu-Com unit. No technical 
skill or special knowledge is needed. 

Anyone in any of the participating ETN locations 
can be heard in any of the other linked locations sim- 
ply by pressing the levei on one of the Edu-Com mi- 
crophones and speaking into it. The speaker will be 
heard as if he were right in each meeting room. 

ETN was originally started to meet the needs of 
medical diC>ctors for continuing education. Now the 
network provides educational experience for more 
than 24,000; students. 

For lii^ny years the UW Extension has offered grad- 
uate credit courses to teachers in varioizs Wisconsin 
communities. Through ETN, on campus pixifessors ex- 
pand tne classroom boundaries out to isolated areas, 
offering graduate education to many people in their 
own communities. 

An ETN program varies from one to three hours and^ 
consists of a lecture session followed by a question- 
-( and-answei period. Professors lecture from various 
; ETN centers, allowing each class around the state to 
participate in some ^ve** lectures. Slides, tapes and 
16mm films> mailed in advance from Madison^ 
used in conjunction with the lecture at each location. 

The network is used in many different ways. Each 
Monday at 9:00 a.m., a statewide faculty meeting is 
held. Daily at 8:30 a.m. messages to facilities in the 
counties are sent and immediately following the traffic 
is reversed so that messages from agents are received 
by University Extension in Madison. \^ 

After the daily message service, the neftyqric is re- 
served for 15 minutes for the county agents who con- 
fer with each other, either by prior arrangement or by 
spontaneous queries. 

Our clients like the network because it means con- 
venient access to teaching resources. lib special capa- 
bilities make it significant as an educational media: 

• It provides ''continuing* education; participants re- 
ceive limited amounts of information frequently, 
rather than in massive doses once a year; 

• It offers great economy in time and money. Neither 
faculty nor students need travel far or spend much 
time away from their usual responsibilities; 

• It reaches new audiences, previously neglected. For 
example, each month some 500 housekeeping per- 
sonnel and 400 food service workers in 70 ETN 
hospitals attend training programs through ETN; 

• It reaches isolated professionals who otherwise 
would be in an educational vacuum; 

The cost per instructional hour for noncredit *pro- 
grams on ETN averages out to 14 cents per student 
hour. This cost reflects only the network production 
and operation costs, not the instructional materials 
such as slides, printed matter, etc. 

The network s great potential has been only lightly 
tapped. With the proper planning, imagination and in- 
genuity, its future prospects are increasingly more ex- 
citing. ■ 
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Small Group Discussion 
Group 12 

THE KNOWLEDGE BROKER 

Workshop Leader: Alan B. Knox, Professor of Conti /vPC Education 

and Director of the Office of Continu • .Vacation 
and Public Services, University of Ulinj-l. 

Workshop Recorder: James A. ou, Director 

Office for Coiillnsing Education 
College of Libr?.. v Science, 
University of KerJ .iC^:y . 

Tor the purpose of this document both i^f^^-i^inoon and evqninp; ^iiscujsior; 
groups will be summarized as one report. There were s^jc people at each 
session and althou^ there were some genieral differeiices between the two dis- 
cussion gro ps, it all fell within the framework of the different aspects of ihe 
knowledge broker concept. Both groups set their own agenda for items to be 
covered during the discussion and i:r. Knox dealt with these agenda items as a 
resource consultant. 

There was sob ^ :oiifusion in both groups with regard to the two perspec- 
tives on the knowledge r Joker cone pt. In one perspective the knowledge broker 
is viewed as the librarian serving in the knowledge broker rolti with the library 
patron or client. In this first role the librarian/knowledge broker serves to 
facilitate the clients^ search for the most appropriate direction wi;Ich they could 
take in meeting their own long-range goals. In this role the knoiv^iedge broker 
serves much like the "mentor^' in traditional andragogical concept. The libra n'^n 
knowledge broker helps the individual to set short-term achieveable objectives 
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while at the same time directing him or her to the most appropriate resources, 
both human and material, for meeting these objectives. 

The second perspective of a knowledge broker is from the point of view 
of a supervisor within a staff organizrtion or as a state library consultant working 
with local library systems. In the second perspective the knowledge broker still 
has the responsibility to help the staff or organization in designing the best way 
to meet their own objectives but moi a is known about the environment to be dealt 
with in this second perspective. ,The kno^vledge broker in this role knows pretty 
much what the variables will be in the organizational setting and can facilitate 
the learning program with this knowledge in mind. 

Both perspectives require similar functions to be performed by the know- 
ledge broket: an important function ^ to "tu' n people on*' or to whet their appetite 
forvthe learning e3q)erience; the knowledge broker must be well versed in resources 
available to facilitate learning and in this r 'oeci would serve the tr.xerral function 
by referring people to the most approp iate resources; the knowledra broker 
would help to set achieveable objectives while oper ng up possibilities for long- 
range goals; and, an Important function of the knowledge broker is to get he 
learning process moving in a self-directed way so that It will continue beyond 
his or her involvement in the process. 

Several cases were discussed to illustrate the functions the knowledge 
broker. One such case looked at the state library consultant ^^Isitlrf? a local 
public library system and through a non-threatening process of consultation 
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(over coffee, at lunch, and other non-threatening types of contacts) would help 
lo identify and articulate problems which could be solved with education 
strategies. The knowledge broker would then suggest some techniques for 
training and help the local system set its own learning objectives and recommend 
some resources which could be used in their training program. By isolating a 
few libraries in the state and working in this manner the rippling effect could 
sot the tone for statewide involvement in staff training and development. 

Related to the roles and function? of the knowledge broker the groups 
discussed personal qualities desired for an effective knowledge broker. The 
general qualities for making up a person who can be effective in working through 
the non-traditional format of a knowledge broker are: empathy with the client; 
credibility (perhaps having gone throu^ similar experiences as the client or 
client group); a good knowledge of techniques and resources; and, good comn>uni- 
cation skills. These personal qualities obviously are the basis of a good learning 
facilitator and staff trainer. 

The groups also discussed a further refinement of the needs assessment 
process mentioned during Dr. Knox's keynote address. In this context the dis- 
cussion participants looked at needs assessment from the client's point of view — 
the wants and needs felt by the individual who would be the primary focus for the 
knowledge broker. The groups also discussed what Dr. Knox classified as the 
"others^' point of view. This perspective takes into account needs for training 
as perceived by administrators, supervisors, educators, clients of the system 




and other such viewpoints initiating tvovA an observation of the pilmary client 
who is the focus of the knowledge broker. 

Another connection which was made between the knowledge broker concept 
and other similar concepts was desirability to have a good understanding of 
organi'^'^iion development strategies. Some of the strategies in OD which has a 
similar function to the knowledge broker are: helping to set mutual goals and 
objectives in the framework of individual and organizational needs; using the 
group process as the basis for problem solving; involving participants in setting 
objectives and other aspects of the planning process; and, helping to establish 
open and supportive administrative climates. Again, the focus here in on the 
facilitating role and the use of andragogical learning strategies to achieve change. 

There is considerably more detail in the discussions which took place 
during the afternoon and evening sessions, but mostly those remarks serve to further 
define the concepts previously mentioned in this report. Althou^ the groups were 
small at both sessions, the interest was high and the involvement considerable. 
None of the participants sat through the meetings without making some contribu- 
tion. The individuals who attended the twc meetings are listed beiow: 

Nancy Doyle Henry L. Alsmeyer, Jr. 
Jim Greaves Charles A. Bolles 
Elizabeth Margutti Betty M. Nichols 
H. D. Kreilkamp K. Leon Montgomery- 
Peter Neeman Lietty Stone 
Katherine Ann "Perry Mary K. Feldman 
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Travis Tyer : Maybe the most worthwhile things weWe reported to you this 
morning. 

One of the general observations as I was hearing the reporters report 
on the discussion groups last night. It was coming through loud and clear that 
the sophistication of the people who were in attendance at the groups made the 
programs work. And although a great deal of the subject matter had to do very 
much with ''how to*' do, or "this is one way you could do", that the sophistication 
and level of the participants themselves made the discussion qfroups work. 

Now while I still have the mike I want to point out to yc u that on your 
tables there is an evaluation form which those of us who will be doing the future — 
the next — CLENE Assembly would like for you to take rather seriously. 
An evaluation form is really a misnomer — iVs part evaluation and part informa- 
tion we need for the next time around. 

I would like to thank all of you as participants for the discussion groups 
participation and the effort you put into it, and I really want to thank the reporters 
and the leaders, who did in their own style develop their materials and present 
us with a variety of new things to think about. At this time I'm going to turn the 
mike over to Nettie Taylor. Nettie? 

Nettie Taylor : This is going to be very brief, because this almost brings to a 
conclusion these two days of the Assembly program. I want to particularly 
thank the members of the Task Force that planned the Assembly program for you. 
I thinlc you We been introduced to them before, but Vd like to acknowledge them 
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again. Ruth Patrick, Travis Tyer, Pat Broderick, Muriel Fuller, Frank 
Birmingham, Mary Baxter from the CLENE staff. 

This is my last appearance here as your President; now I can officially 
wear the badge I've had on the last two days that said ^Tast President. " It's 
been a great pleasure, a great challenge, as I have said before, but it's 
really a pleasure for me at this time to turn this office over to Ruth Patrick and 
to have her say some things to you about the future. 

Ruth Patrick ; Thank you. Before I begin as President, I still have a few 
announcements connected with the Assembly Task Force. First of all a thank 
you to Duquesne and John Stuart for lending us the projector and saving us in a 
emergency situation. Jim Sucy says that he will be available in this room from 
2:00 until 3:00, and that he has a complete set of the worksheets that he referred 
to if you would like to have a closer look at some of those. 

So now as brand new president of CLENE for the upcoming year I first 
want to thank the membership for their support and election of me as president. 
I'm absolutely thrilled and challenged by this opportunity and Fm looking forward 
to working with all of you, the Assembly, the Advisory Committee, the Board and 
the CLENE staff, to have another totally productive year aimed at insuring 
quality continuing education opportunities for library, media, and information 
science personnel. 

The second thing I want to do is to thank and comme*" ' "^ttie Taylor for 
the tremendous job she has done as CLENE's first presider 1*1 bringing CLENE 
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from merely an loea to the vital, alive reality that we see It Is now. Related 
to that we have a motion from Maryann Duggan, who Is the new vice-president 
of CLENE. 

(Editor's note: At this poiftt the transcription is not clear. Ms Duggan 
offered a mction recognizing the contribution of Nettie Taylor as first 
President of CLENE during its initial formative year, and offering the 
membership's thanks for her outstanding service. Her motion was passed 
by applause. ) 
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Ruth Patrick: The third thing I want to do is get an early start on the address ' 
Tm going to have to make a year from now when it's my tux^n to give the pro- 
gress report on CLENE, and what I want to do is outline the goals for CLENE 
for next year*, Now, the Board will be addressing themselves to these goals as 
well as the Advisory Committee, and I invite you to, as well. 

I have identified five goals. The first is rather an overarching one, and 
this is to make the accomplishments of the second year comparable to the first 
year and lay a sonad foundation for the next five years. I feel, as do the 
members of the old and new Boards, that this second year in CLENE 's life is 
going to be extremely crucial and we really do need the help of all of you in 
this second year. 

The second goal is to maintain the foir programs of CLENE, and many 
of you are familiar with those from previous presentations. For the newcomers 
these are the programs Margaret Myers referred to in her orientation. These 
are the things that all of us have to do if we are continuing education programmers. 
This has to be Jone at all levels, local, state, and national. First to assess what 
are the continuing education needs, what are the important problems that have to 
be addressed, such as the development of a recognition system, which is a hi^ 
priority for us in the coming year; second, we have to acquire and coordinate 
information that is existing now about continuing education so that we really don't 
duplicate and waste our scarce resources; third, program — knowing what the 
needs are, we then have to develop products addressed to those needs; fourth, 
we then have to communicate information about the first three programs to 
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those for whom we are doi^g this planning. 

The third goal relates to the structure of CLENE, and I think we really 
have underlined the importance there is to the structure j especially the grass 
roots element and especially to the Assembly membership, and a high priority 
for us is going to be to strengthen the involvement of the membership in CLENE 's 
activities. 

One way we^re going to do that is by our task forces, and if you haven't 
signed up for a task force now we do still have the sheets available. We're 
having the first meeting of our t;ask forces this evening, 9:00 to 10:00 o'clock 
in Parlor A. 

A second structural element, and this was brought up in some of the 
discussion yesterday, we want to get out more information about CLENE. There 
has been r'^ference to developing some kind of a state information network, so 
we will be exploring this idea and the best way to do this. Possibly we can use 
the training institute for the state library personnel, who are going to be con- 
cerned with developing statewide education models or plans ^ as a way of involving 
all the members of that state in continuing education efforts. 

Now to the fourth goal, and in this respect here, as the new Board v/e're 
going to be starting out really very well prepared, in the sense that the previous 
Boaixl spent a substantial time preparing a planning document, helping us to 
identify' what the priorities were for the upcoming year, so one of our goals will 
be to review this planning document and implement the activities that have been 
suggested in the planning document. 
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Now the fifth, final, and perhaps most crucial goal or priority for us 
will be to here again review our objectives, determine priorities, and aeek 
funding from foundations, government sources. The U. S. Office of Education 
has been very generous to us, but v/e don't know if they still will be able to con- 
tinue funding us and we want to lu^plement all these great plans that we have. 
So basically what we want to do is develop a sound financial basis for CLENE. 

It's relatively simple and a year from now I'll tell you how we've 
progressed on all these goals. 

However, as I look at and think aboii CLENE, I really do recognize that 
CLENE has a problem, as well as the challenge and opportunities and all the 
excitement. Like many problems, it exists because of a mismatch between two 
things, what we want to exist in_our_Jesires pf_ 
what actually exists. We have great ideas on what we want to do — many of 
them coming from you — on what can and needs to be accomplished in providing 
quality continuing education opportunities. We also have limited resources. 

What can we do? 

Well, as I mentioned, we're going to be seeking funding and financial 
soundness. The second thing we're going to do, or at least that I am going to 
try to see that we do, is that we practice what we preach — recognize the great 
value of our human resources, develop and use them. You, we, are CLENE's 
resources. We want to Involve you in CLENE's work. 
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How can you become involved? I think in these two days you have heard 
many suggestions: You can sign up for a task force; you can write letters to 
the CLENExchange, a medium that we have that already exists for making sure 
that our ideas are publicized and get further uses — share your ideas, your 
successes \vith us; you can work on your statewide plan for continuing edi cation, 
form local continuing education committees, get your friends to join CLENE, you 
can join CLENE if you havenH joined yet, get your state library, your state 
association, your local library school to join and support CLENE. Communicate 
and keep in touch with each other, work on the friendships youWe established in 
these two days* Implement the ideas that youWe gotten at this Assembly. Don^t 
wri'.e back to us and say ^^Why don't you implement it?" Why don't you 
Implement it? ^ 

Fill out the evaluation form to help us iu planning next yearns Assembly, 
and get In your ideas on what you think the priorities should be for CLENE. 
The most important way you can become involved — and it's the category that's 
always labeled on any questionnaire, it's the "Other" category — this is for you 
to determine the best way for you to become involved in CLENE and ultimately 
benefit from CLENE. 

I shall be askf'^ each member of the Board, the Advisory Committee, 
to give some thou^t to how they can help achieve CLENE^s goals for this new 
year, and I ask you the same question. 
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Because remember, we^re involved with a vital matter here — the 
updating of ourselves, our constituents, to master and to adapt to all the changes 
taking place in our society — technological, with the new computer networks 
that we read about every day; economic, the budget realities; and social, with all 
the demands from the new groups that want to be served with library and information 
resources. We*re involved with the lifelong learning of ourselves, our constituents, 
and of our users, pursuing knowledge and information so that we all may grow 
and renew ourselves and seel self-fuKillment. 

Indeed, CLENE is more than an association — it is an organization. 
And you are more than stockholders, you axe stakeholders. We all have a 
personal stake in CLENE^s future. 

_ 1 , ask for-your- support for- CLENE, your-ideas~for-CLENE,-your-energy 

for CLENE, your power for CLENE. 

Thank you. 

The meeting is now adjourned. 
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Elizabeth W,: Stone 
Executive Director 
CLENE 

620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
Washington , DC 20064 

Nan Sturdivant 
Administrative Assistant 

for Personnel Development 
Tulsa City - County Library System 
Tulsa, OK 74103 

James Sucy 
M/mager 

Education Markets Services 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, NY 14650 

Judith- Sutrcnr 

Adult Services Consultant 
Department of Cultural Resources 
Division of State Library 
109 East Jones Street 
Raleigh, NC 27611 

Roderick Svartz 
State Librarian 
Washington State Library 
Olympla, WA 98501 

Diana Yu Swenson 

Indiana Vocational Technical College 
1315 East Washington Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46202 
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Mettle B. Taylor 

Assistant State Superlntendant; 

for Libraries 
Division of Library Development and 

Services 

Maryland State Departinent of Education 
P.O. Box 8717 

Baltimore-Washington International 

Airport 
Baltimore, MD 21240 

Alphonze Trezza 

Executive Director 

National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science 
1717 K Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

Travis Tyer 
Senior Gonstiltant 
Professional Development 
Library Development Group 
Illinois State Library 
209 Centennial Building 
Springfield, IL 62756 

Pauline Vaillancourt 
Associate Professor add (to^ 
School of Idbrary and Information 
Science 

State University of New York, Albany 
1400 Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12222 

Joyce Veens tra 

Assistant Personnel Librarian 
317A Butler Library 
Columbia University 
114th Street and Broadway 
New York, Hi 10027 

Julie A. Virgo 
Director of Education 
Medical Library Association 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60611 



Barbara von Wahlde 

Staff Development Coordinator 

Sterling Library 

Yale University 

New Haven, CT 06520 

Raymond F, Vondran, Jr. 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Library Science 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, DC 20064 

Jan Waffle 

Supervisor - Bookmobiles 
Austin Public Library 
Box 2287 

Austin, TX 78767 
H.T. Walker 

Specialist - Staff Development 
Division of Library Development 

and Services 
Baltimore Washington International 

Airport 
Box 8717 

BaltlTOre» MD 21240 
Ruthi Warncke 

(Retired Deputy Executive Director 

American Library Association) 
222 East Pearson Street 
Apartment 1605 
Chicago, XL 60611 

Barbara Weaver 
Regional Administrator 
Central Hassachufietts Regional 

System 
Worcester Public Library 
Salem Square 
Worcester, HA 01608 

Kathleen Wtelbel 
Doctoral Student 
Library School 
University of Wisconsin 
Madlaon, Wl 53706 
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J. Madison Whitehead 
Law Librarian 

College of William and Mary 
104 Hurst Street 
Williamsburg, VA 23185 

Matthew R. Wilt 
Executive Director 
Catholic Library Association 
461 West Lancaster Avenue 
Haver ford, PA 19041 

Norma Wood 

Head, Technical Services Department 
East Chicago Public Library 
2401 East Columbus Drive 
East Chicago, IN 46^12 

'^l anche Wools 

Associate Professor 

Graduate School of Library and 

Information Science 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 

Judith T. Yamamoto 

— iLS.sist.ant-. Director 

Illinois Regional Library Council 
^25 North Michigan Avenue 
Juite B 66 
Chicago, IL 60611 

Jane Younger 

Consultant Adult Services 
Wisconsin State Library vividion 
Wisconsin Department of Public 

Instruction 
Madison, WI 53702 

Nancy Zeidner 
SPEC Coordinator 

Association of Research Libraries 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
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IS: 

DEDICATED TO: 



PROVIDES: 



ICOMPLISHED IN YEAR ^1 



JRRENTLY IS DEVELOPING: 



>NTINUING UBRARY 
UCATION NETWORK 
AND EXCHANGE 

5** Michigan Avmno, N,6, 
FRirVtt{.hinnlon, G,C, 20004 

ii^^ (202) ii.in noBfi 



APPENDIX B 

FACT SHEET 



the Continuing Library Education Network and Exchange* -*- 
a unique, nation-wide resource and service facility. 

...the aim of increasing $he quality and availability of continuing 
education opportunities for I Ibrary/informatlon/media personnel; 
,«.the need for all publics to have equal access to Information 
and I Ibrary service. 

CLENE seeks to develop, through mul ttprofesslonal approaches, 
innovative solutions to national problems related to these concerns. 

An opportunity for I ibrary/informatlon/media personnel to exchange 
ideas with each other—and with educators, with practitioners in 
allied professions, with developers of the technologies, with local, 
state and federal officials. 

-A' a directory of nation-wide continuing education 
opportuni ties 

•V a directory of CLENE members that singles out the leaders to 

develop and Implement CE programs 
•V the CLENExchange newsletter that regularly reports on what's 

happening 

an annotated bibliography of mul t Iprofessional CE resources 
concept papers on planning and teaching CE programs 
\'; obtained a proposal funded for training state library agency 

personnel responsible for CE 
'V and a research grant to develop a model CE recognition system 
Its most distinctive feature: a computer-based network that 
serves five groups: 

1. practi tloners , seeking Information about available 
CE opportunities 

2. providers of CE opportunities , wanting to disseminate 
Information about their programs 

3. continuing education leaders , looking for available programs 
state agencies. Institutions, and associations , requiring 
programs to transport to their locales 

5. planners concerned with manpower development and education -- 
the network shows what exists and Indicates the gaps 

a profession-wide model for the recognition of participation In 
CE programs 

''V a home-study program on the Impact of the new technologies 

plans for prograrru that can travel anywhere 
'V papers on tools for program evaluation and needs assessment 

recommended criteria for continuing education programs 
'V consulting services 
•'V program reviews 

methods for assisting those who market learning resources 
''f ways to facilitate the delivery of existing CE programs 

proposals io meet those needs that have been Identified 
'.'f a year-long program for training those responsible for CE In 
state agencies 

'V exchange of materials, packages, and Ideas that have been 
produced by other developers 
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PLEASE TURN OVER 



CLENE HAS ARRIVED 



AND IT TOOK A LOT OF MONEY TO MAKE THE TRIP 



CLENE has accomplished a lot In Its first year In a lot of different ways— all leading 
toward Increased quaPty. But It takes a lot more than dedication and hard work. It 
takes money... a lot of rroney. Money for staff, for printing, for mailing, for computer 
service, for promotional materials, for Assembly meetings, and for more program development 

The problem is really quite simple. CLENE needs money to continue Its basic services. 
Grants and contracts are fine for new programs but they almost never renew money for ongoln 
services — such as the data base and directories and assemblies and newsletter that have 
already been developed. 

You--through your membership In CLENE--are the only way we can continue our programs. 

As CLENE's services make their Impact on the profession, the level of service and the quail 
of leadership will be Improved. Every person In the profession Is bound to benefit. It 
Is only through cooperation of all concerned groups and Individuals that quality Informatlo 
and library service can be assured to all of our communities. 

We Invite you to join with fhdse leaders, state agencies, associations, library schools, an 
libraries v/ho are already Investing In the future. 

Join CLENE today. 



CLENE WAS DESIGNED TO SERVE YOU. PARTICIPATE IN IT, EVALUATE IT, INFORM IT, GIVE 
IT YUJR IDEAS. JOIN IT BY FILLING OUT THE MEMBERSHIP FORM PRINTED BELOW: 



O 
LL. 



JOIN CLENE now by selecting your membership category and sending In dues. 
To: CLENE, Inc., Box 1228, 620 Michigan Ave. NE, Washington, DC 2006^ 



Nflme (Please Print) 
Mai 1 Ing Address 



City State Zip 



25 Phone (area code Included) ( ) Business or ( ) Home 

p ( ) Individual Membership - $10.00 (Check enclosed) 

5 ( ) Instl tutlonal/Af^soclatlon Membership - $?00; ( ) Check enclosed 

^ ( ) Please Invoice 

Official Delegate 

( ) Sustaining Membership - $1,500 ( ) Check enclosed ( ) Please Invoice 

Official Delegate 

Assembly Registration; Member - $?5.00 { ) Non-member - $35.00 ( ) 
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